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ST. BERNARDINE OF SIENA, A MODEL PREACHER 


N THE year 1407, the illustrious Dominican, Vincent Ferrer, had come to 
the city of Alessandria in northern Italy. This noted preacher had evan- 
gelized his native Spain and the greater part of France and England: he now 
turned to Italy, there to introduce a zealous religious of twenty-seven to the 
Catholic world. A Franciscan, having heard the fame of the great Dominican 
preacher, had asked his superiors for permission to attend his course of 
sermons; known to all, the friar mingled with the people in the crowded 
church. In the middle of his sermon, the Dominican stopped; and, as if 
illumined by heaven, he made this prophecy: 


Know, my dear people, that in this audience there is a religious of the Order 
of Friars Minor, who is destined to be a renowned man in all Italy. His sermons, 
his doctrine and his example shall produce abundant fruit among the Christian 
people. He is still young, while I am advanced in years; nevertheless, he shall 
receive before me the honors of the Church. Let us all pray to the Lord that He 
deign to bring about for the advantage of the Christian people what He has 
revealed to me. What I have announced to you shall soon come about; hence I 
shall return to evangelize France and Spain, leaving to this man the office of in- 
structing the people of Italy who have not heard my voice.! 


This marvelous prophecy was soon to find its fulfilment in the work and 
the life of Bernardine of Siena, the great Apostle of Italy at the dawn of the 
Renaissance. 


PREPARATION FOR THE MINISTRY 


God had gradually prepared this man of destiny. Bernardine was born of 
rich and noble parents, but at the age of six he was left an orphan. His 
austere training under his aunt Tobia was a preparation for the deep spir- 
ituality which activated his life; and his aunt Bartolomea inspired him with 
his love for the Holy Name of Jesus, which became the contemplative power 
in his life. These holy women left their nephew a patrimony of intelligence 
and burning faith. Lover of the Virgin, he had adopted Mary as his mother, 
consecrating his whole life to her. As a young man, he tried to understand 
human nature: he saw it at the University, he saw it on the streets of Siena. 
We cannot doubt that he acquired direct knowledge of the terrible strifes 
going on among the people when he saw the wounded partisans brought 
to La Madonna della Scala Hospital, where he helped the poor in their ill- 
nesses. We may well imagine that his tender soul rebelled at this pitiful 
condition of his fatherland, and that then and there he resolved to bring 
peace to the warring factions. He wanted to work and labor, not for any 
earthly recompense, but for the peace and happiness and spiritual joy of his 
fellow men. The Lord showed him that this could best be done in an order, 
preferably a religious order that gave itself wholly to humanity and em- 
braced all people and lifted them to the higher things of life. 


1. M. R. P. Leone, O. F.M., L’Aureola Serafica, Vite dei Santi e Beati dei Tre 
Ordini di S. Francesco (Tip. del Collegio di S. Bonaventura, Quaracchi, 1898), II, 282. 
St. Bernardine was canonized by Pope Nicholas V on May 15, 1450, while St. Vincent 
Ferrer was canonized by Pope Pius II on October 7, 1458. 
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Bernardine became a Franciscan. In asceticism and mysticism, the Poverello 
became his teacher. At first the road was hard, but soon he took giant mo 
in his ascent toward God: everything offered him material for profound medi- 
tation and study, while he found practical spirituality in the exercise of his 
office as guardian in the hermitage where he had made his novitiate. 

In the meantime his heart was burning with a most ardent desire to save 
souls. He saw so many starving and perishing for want of spiritual food that 
he would gladly have given his own life to bring at least one soul to God. 
In humility and fervent prayer he awaited the designs of the Most High. 
The commission came when the office of Commissary General of the Ob- 
servants was entrusted to Father John of Stroncone.? As soon as the Com- 
missary learned of the eminent virtues and the deep learning of Bernardine 
of Siena, he entrusted to this humble friar the office of preaching. The Saint 
was at that time only twenty-five years of age. 

There was a mighty obstacle impeding him from exercising the office 
which obedience had imposed upon him: he had a serious impediment 
in his speech. His voice was very weak and had a stammering sibilant; 
the material instrument to communicate his thought was lacking. It is said 
that he tried all human means to overcome these natural defects. He would 
go into the woods and in a loud voice talk to the trees and the animals about 
vices and virtues with great fervor. After finding that human means did not 
help, he asked the friars to pray to the Blessed Virgin for him. In filial 
prayer he also asked his advocate that if it were the will of God he should 
preach, she should deign to help him. While he was in ecstasy, a ball of fire 
came from heaven and alighted on his lips. In the next instant Bernardine 
felt that the defect had been removed: his voice became strong and powerful, 
free and sonorous. The Lord had consecrated him for the ministry of 
His Gospel.3 

This miracle was the turning point in the life of Bernardine. He became 
convinced by it that God had singled him out for the office of preaching. 
And from that day forward he did not spare himself. 

And thus he began to go about into the villages and towns where he preached 
with such fervor that it was really marvelous to behold....Thus for sixteen years 
there was not a time that he did not preach two or three times a day, except when 
he was traveling....And during these sixteen: years he did not fail to celebrate 
Mass every day; neither was he absent from the recitation of the Divine Office in 
choir or from offering the common prayers, nor did he excuse himself from the 
office of begging for alms.4 
That Bernardine was convinced of his divine commission to preach the 

Word of God, we can gather from the words he addressed to Pope Martin V, 
in refusing the episcopal dignity of his native Siena: 

Holy Father, everyone upon this world has a mission to fulfil. Mine is to 


announce the Gospel and not to hold the reins of government. God has sent me 
to preach and not to baptize. Through the inspiration of heaven, I have chosen 


2. Ibid., p. 278. 

3. Giacomo Oddi di Perugia, La Franceschina, Testo volgare Umbro del secolo 
XV; edito per la prima volta nella sua integrita’ dal P, Nicola Cavanna, O.F.M. 
(Olschki, Firenze, 1931), I, 373. 

4. Ibid., p. 373. 
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the poor and humble life of St. Francis, and it will be an immense loss for me if 

I were to change it for any other, since it is my most ardent wish to persevere in it 

unto the end.5 
At another time, Pope Eugene IV called Bernardine into a private audience 
in order to create him Bishop of Urbino. The Holy Father tried to overcome 
his humility, but without success. It is said that on this occasion the Pope 
even placed the miter on the friar’s head, which the poor Franciscan quickly 
took off with the words: “Your Holiness knows well that if I refuse 
such a great honor, I do so in order to devote myself with greater freedom 
to the work of saving souls.’® 


THE BEGINNING OF THE RENAISSANCE 


In order to understand the contents of the sermons and the oratorical 
ability of St. Bernardine of Siena, we must not forget the age in which he 
lived and the times which influenced his apostolate. Bernardine lived at the 
beginning of the great Renaissance. Previous to his time the people and 
the scholars had awakened to a sense of naturalism and classicism. Our Holy 
Father St. Francis had taught men to come to a faint understanding of Un- 
created Beauty by the contemplation and appreciation of the beautiful in 
created things. Giotto in art, and Dante in poetry and prose, had left upon 
the minds of the people their indelible mark of personal liberty, individual 
expression, and one’s proper inspiration. The liberty-loving Italians, with 
the grand traditions of ancient Rome as their natural background, were awak- 
ened to the idea of their own greatness, and thus the popular cry was: “Back 
to the lictors!” Individual importance and the sense of liberty brought about 
the rise of many communal towns and cities having their particular customs, 
speaking their own dialects, and governed by their native noblemen and dukes. 

This new movement was felt most in the realm of literature. The scholars 
dug out the old dusty tomes, and began to peruse and imitate the ancient 
masters of Latin and Greek. Dante abandoned Latin poetry and wrote his 
Divine Comedy in the popular tongue. In his masterpiece we feel the whole 
world living once more; we meet with a Christianized pagan spirit; we find 
Virgil, Duce e maestro, as we start on our journey through the other world. 
It was inevitable that in their enthusiasm and zeal for the ancient traditions, 
the early humanists should imbibe some of the pagan spirit and the natural- 
ism of the past. It is a principle of psychology that what we read or see, 
unless it is curbed by some opposite object, leaves an unconscious impression 
upon our intellect and on our memory. We must not, then, be surprised that 
while the humanists in general did not consciously seek after the pagan ideas 
which they put forth, nevertheless their thought and the underlying current 
of their work was not in strict accord with the genuine Christian spirit. It 
was not so much an adoption of unchristian ideas as it was a compromise 
between the pagan traditions and the spirit of the true Church. 

We must not condemn all humanists. Nor can we say that they all walked 
blindly into the new currents, failing to see the treacherous falls ahead of 


5. Leone, op. cit., p. 304. 
6. Ibid., p. 305. 
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them. Many farsighted men continually warned the people and the scholars 
about this exaggerated naturalism and freedom. We must admit that even our 
Saint was to an extent influenced by the spirit of the times. He was a Scholastic 
and a classicist who had frequented the great universities of Italy. He had 
never descended from the purity of Christian thought, however, nor was he 
ever infected with the worse features of the new spirit. He learned what 
his age had to offer; he knew of all the various movements among the classes, 
which knowledge served him in good stead in his ministry of reconciliation 
and peace. Thus he was as much at home with the humanists and with the 
nobles, as he was with the ordinary people. 

As a natural consequence of the rebirth of individualism, the spiritual out- 
look of Italy had suffered a terrible setback in social customs and in morals. 
Dante compares Italy to a sick man who, not finding rest in his bed, turns 
from side to side and changes his position in order to relieve his pains. An old 
writer gives us a very depressing picture of the fair country of Italy at this time: 


The land was steeped in vices and crimes. The good exhortations of the masters 
of the spirit were forgotten. The people were bent on acquiring wealth and pleas- 
ures. The religious and the ecclesiastics were without piety; the people were with- 
out faith. No good works were performed; there was no modesty, no manners, no 
good customs. Nothing was heard but blasphemies, hatreds and the envies of the 
various parties. A person could not travel by land for fear of robbers; nor travel 
by boat for fear of pirates. The factions of the Guelphs and the Ghibellines were 
so insistent in their opposition to one another that even brothers thought nothing 
of spilling their kinsmen’s blood. Parents had lost their love for their children. ... 
Everything seemed to be returning to paganism. The people were thinking only 
of the good things of the present life, nothing of divine precepts. Every place was 
full of enchantments and sorcery, of superstitious practices to know the future, and 
of magical cures for sicknesses. If anyone dared to reprehend the people for such 
things, he was derided and scoffed at. Not even on holydays did the people go to 
church to hear Mass; the holydays could not be distinguished from the work days. 
Great attention was paid to games; the people were given to laziness... .7 


It was in the midst of this deplorable state of affairs that Bernardine of Siena 
began his ministry of instruction, peace and reconciliation. He has been 
rightly called by Bishop Vittorino Facchinetti, O. F.M., “the Mystical Sun 
of the Fifteenth Century,”® because he was sent by God to pierce the dark 
clouds at the beginning of the Renaissance and, by showing forth the true 
light of God, to avert the headlong crash into the pagan abyss of the full 
Renaissance. 

One might think that with this depressing background a young friar 
would look upon his newly imposed office of preaching as a waste of precious 
time, and would remain in the monastery in order to concentrate on his own 
personal sanctification. Not so Bernardine of Siena. He had a definite task 
before him; he had assumed the grave responsibility of preaching to the 
world. His zeal for the betterment of his fellow men, and his determination 
to redeem his age from paganism, overcame all difficulties. He would do 


7. Benedetto Mazzara, O.F.M., Leggendario Francescano, con aggiunte fatte dal 
Padre Pietro Antonio di Venezia dello stesso Ordine (Domenico Lovisa, Venezia, 
1722), V, 270 ef seq. 

8. Vittorino Facchinetti, O. F.M., S. Bernardino da Siena, Mistico Sole del Secolo 
XV (Casa Editrice, S. Lega Eucaristica, Milano, 1933). 
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what little he could, leaving the rest to the vast power of the grace of God. 
After having received the sign from heaven, he began his ministry of the 
Word. For many years he was unknown; he preached in the small churches 
near his convent, and occupied the small pulpits of Tuscany. These were 
blessed years for the man of God. He had time to observe and study human 
nature, to perceive the real cancer that was gradually destroying Christian 
morality. He had time to collect material and file away matter for future use. 
He had time to write sermons and study the parable-preaching of our Lord, 
the popular preaching of St. Francis and his companions, and the scripture 
trellissing of St. Bonaventure. Finally the call came in 1417. 


According to some biographers, Bernardine was guardian of the convent at 
Fiesole, near Florence. In this convent there was a novice of great virtue and 
holiness. One evening this novice was rapt in ecstasy after the recitation of the 
Divine Office. When he came out of this celestial coma, the friars heard him ex- 
claim in a loud voice: “Friar Bernardine, do not continue any longer to hide 
under a bushel the gifts of God; go and announce the Word of God in Lom- 
bardy!”” On the two following nights, the novice repeated the same words. 
Then the Saint, who always abided by the least sign from heaven, invited all the 
religious to pray: he besought the Lord to reveal to him His adorable will. 
Soon the voice which came from the novice was heard also in Bernardine’s 
soul; and thus he began his apostolate in the provinces of Italy.9 


How marvelous was the preaching apostolate of this great Franciscan, 
we can gather from the Leggendario Francescano. 


Full of confidence, Bernardine began to pass through the villages and the cities 
announcing virtues and vices, the glory and the punishments which were to come. 
The grace of God followed him in an admirable way, so that he was loved, rev- 
erenced, and received by all as a true apostle of Christ. From all sections of the 
country the people came to hear him. So great were the crowds that people would 
go early in the morning to take their places in the churches for the devotions. It 
was frequently necessary to use the public squares to accommodate the people. 
Every day, before he began to preach, the friar devoutly said Mass; then he ex- 
— his hearers to do penance and to placate the wrath of God with tears and 
astings. 

His words were of great efficacy; they penetrated more than the rays of light, 
softened the hardened vine, and broke down every obstacle to right living. His 
voice was clear and sonorous; it could be heard distinctly near and far away. His 
discourses were not composed of profane learning, but they contained an eloquence 
which was calculated to move and bring to contrition every sinner. All then con- 
fessed their sins with much contrition; the people received Holy Communion with 
great reverence— which they had not done for a long time. No one can ever 
express in words—JI do not say how many persons — but how many cities, dio- 
ceses and republics which had been thrown into confusion by hatreds and internal 
feuds were ae to peace and concord; how many youths and how many women 
buried in sins of the flesh, he converted to a chaste and honest life. He brought 
about the observance of the Lord’s Day, reverence for holy places and respect for 
priests — which respect had been forgotten. He influenced those people who had 
money, to endow young maidens so that they could be decently married. 

It was marvelous to see the old spirit of contradiction and hatreds change itself 
into Christian charity....How many noble families of Siena who for many years 
were fighting one another, were reconciled! The honest and the devoted women, 


9. Leone, op. cit., p. 283. 
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who in the past gave themselves up to luxuries and vanities, forsook their neck- 
laces and their golden chains, the mirrors and the ointments to adorn themselves, 
the novel styles of hair, and every kind of vanity. They brought to him the games 
of chance, checkerboards, dice, playing cards, and similar things, so that the friar 
could dispose of them in his own way. The usurers, the pirates, and the robbers 
were led to penance, and restored their stolen goods. Hospitals were built, money 
was given back to widows, and what was due them was restored to the orphans. 
Many men and women of all ages and conditions embraced the austerity of religious 
life in various institutes. New convents were erected; the fallen and ruined con- 
vents were restored. 

The Franciscan order, through his efforts, became enlarged in such a manner, 
that, whereas, when Bernardine was invested with the habit, there were not more 
than twenty convents and about one hundred and twenty friars [in Italy], when he 
died, the convents numbered three hundred, with more than five thousand friars, 
besides the ones who had died during his life, not including those friars of other 
countries. Hence the prophecy which was made about him by the Venerable Father 
{St. Vincent Ferrer} was fulfilled, namely that he would produce immense fruit in 
Christendom.10 


In the Fifteenth Century, popular preaching had ceased to be a living 
part of the liturgy of the Church. St. Francis and St. Dominic, as well as 
their immediate followers, had preached the simple wisdom of the Gospel 
in the manner of Christ. With the rise of Scholasticism, preaching became 
erudite, sermons became formal and mechanical. The historians of literature 
bring out this fact, giving us many examples of formalism in the pulpit. 
Since most of the preachers were scholars, there was more time spent in 
drawing distinctions and elucidating philosophical thought, in expounding 
the relative merits of the various schools, than in meeting the immediate 
needs of the ordinary people. The mind became subtle and ran after human 
learning, while the heart and the intimate yearnings of the individual soul 
were hushed under an avalanche of philosophical speculation. We do not 
minimize the fact that there were faculties in Mystical Theology in the various 
universities. But while the people wanted solid food, their leaders gave them 
soft delicacies with which to satisfy their intense spiritual hunger. 


{There was} shallowness of reason, poor thoughts, strange antitheses, plays on 
words, the dry interweaving of Scholasticism which at that time was for the orators 
the hard foundation of an oration, an insipid mixture of the sacred and the pro- 
fane, little knowledge of Theology and much less of Sacred Scripture whose texts 
were frequently cited in a distorted rather than in the true meaning.11 
There were some well meant attempts to bring eloquence back to its 

original popularity. Many orators took the opposite extreme and catered too 
much to the taste of the people of that time. They ended by becoming, if 
not vulgar in their sacred preaching, at least so low that the Word of God 
was fitted into the thought and the corrupt taste of that time. We have, also, 
sermons in a grandiose Ciceronian style, but these are dead to real moral 
thought. They hide within themselves the grain of the Gospel which is. 
choked by the many tares and weeds, leaving very little fruit under the 
surface of fine words.12 


10. Mazzara, op. cit., p. 271. 

Felice Alessio, Storia di S. Bernardino da Siena e del suo tempo (Mondovi, 
1899). 
12. Facchinetti, op. cit., pp. 192 et seq. 
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BERNARDINE’S CONTRIBUTION 


It was the accomplishment of St. Bernardine of Siena, by striking the 
golden mean in preaching, to save sacred eloquence from the dry formalism 
of the past and to keep it from becoming vulgar. He is the father of the 
popular sermon. He did not immediately discard both extremes; he used 
whatever good there was in each, in order to bring about something better 
suited for all people. In his popular sermons he retained the orderliness of the 
true Scholastic; be gave the divisions and subdivisions, but he did not 
become a slave to these divisions. He simply used these divisions in order 
not to deviate from the original theme or thought. His scholastic dis- 
tinctions were not simply cut and dry sections; they were the framework 
which he filled in with human sinews, with flesh and blood, the warm heart 
of faith setting it in motion and keeping it alive. He invested the dry bones 
with life; he filled in and rounded out everything. He made use of every- 
thing to drive a point home to the people. The ordinary happenings in human 
life, the work of the farmer, the occupations of the business man, the studies 
of the scholar, various phenomena from physical nature —all these were 
brought into his sermons to strengthen and bolster his thesis. If at times he 
descended to considerations which to us look vulgar, such instances are by 
way of exception and not at all the rule; furthermore we must judge these 
by the taste of that period and by the general air he breathed. At times, when 
necessary, he became the fierce prophet raining down the vengeance of God 
upon the sinful people: but even then he was gentle and considerate. He 
wished his moral lessons to remain forever imbedded in the hearts and the 
minds of his audience. His sermons may well be conceived in the form of a 
drama in which the various characters are depicted, each having a lesson to 
convey. We rejoice, we laugh, we commiserate all the characters of the moral 
world. We pity and are struck with awe as he paints for us the spirit of 
hatred and the terrible destruction which is brought about by factions. We 
rise up to divine contemplation as he speaks of God and the divine attributes 
of the Name of Jesus. 

That Bernardine was conscious of preaching in a new manner, and that 
he deliberately set out to preach in a way which he thought was better suited 
to the people, he himself confessed. In his sermon delivered on March 21, 
1424, he said: “Now listen to what I tell you this morning, something which 
is rarely heard from the preachers of our times.”” On April 5, 1424, desiring 
to impress this novelty of preaching on the minds of his listeners he said: 


If I were to preach according to the common usage, I would indeed preach to 
you the story of the man born blind — which Gospel passage is good and full of 
meaning. But God wants to show you something else in this Gospel story, namely 
that the man born blind has received his sight. I wish to preach to you nothi 
else, but to show you how you shall not become blind, and how he that is already 
blind may recover his sight.13 


From these words we get an insight into his method of preaching. From the 
Gospels he took moral principles, and applied them to practical cases in life 


13. Ciro Cannarozzi, O.F.M., Le Prediche Volgari di San Bernardino da Siena 
(Tip. Alberto Pacinotti, Pistoia, 1934), I, xv. 
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in order to lift the Christian spirit from the depths of misery to the great 
beauties and to the sublime heights of grace, and thus make a person desire 
heaven and the things above. His method was to purge the human soul from 
sin which drags it down, and then to give it freedom to soar to the 
realms above. 

Bernardine tells us that he did not wish credit for this new method of 
preaching; he was merely following the admonition of the Poverello. In the 
sermon on March 23, 1424, he evidently answers those who ask him about his 
method: “I have learned from our Holy Father St. Francis who says in our 
Rule about preachers: ‘Announce to the people vices and virtues, punishment 
and glory.’” And on April 4, 1424, he says: 

Jesus Christ said to His disciples: ““Go and preach the Gospel to all creatures.” 

We have undertaken the apostolic life under the Seraphic Francis, who commands 

us in the Rule, among other things: “Announce to the people vices and virtues, 

punishments and glory’; and I have promised to observe it. Therefore do not 
surprised if I do not always speak about the letter of the Gospel which is like the 
tind outside of the fruit; it is sufficient for you to have the marrow and whatever 
is inside.14 
Thus we see that the Saint did not waste time in his popular sermons by 
treating exegetical questions in his texts. Wishing to preach on vices and 
virtues, punishments and glory, he took only the “marrow and whatever is 
inside” from the Gospel. Hence he advised that 


the preacher, according to the lights which God gives to him, must select from the 
Scriptures that which would redound to the greater glory of God and to the greater 
advantage of souls; which can be reduced to preaching on the vices and the virtues, 
on the rewards and the punishments reserved to them. In our days some keep them- 
selves to these norms and gather much more copious fruit than other preachers. At 
first, many did not wish to know of the new system; but they knew nothing about 
preaching: consequently they were not recognized, because as the Lord said: “From 
their fruits you shall know the tree.’’15 
Bernardine thus restored the primitive spirit in preaching among the 
friars by reverting to the simplicity of St. Francis. This simplicity, augmented 
by his natural genius and the learning of his age, was the secret of his popu- 
larity. This is the reason why other members of the Franciscan family fol- 
lowed him as their model. This is the reason why he appeals to the modern 
age in his thought and his method of treating a subject. 
In order to understand this great Franciscan who came in the spirit of 
St. Paul, in order to gain a fair estimate of his greatness, we must enter into 
the mechanics of his oratory which turned out such admirable products of 
sacred eloquence. It is evident that Bernardine studied the ancient orators and 
took a special course in rhetoric; hence he followed the ancient division of 
a discourse in essential details. The Scholastics had given the sermon three 
principal parts: the thema, the corpus sermonis, and the conclusio. This three- 
fold division in reality included the six or seven sections of an oration as 
given by the old rhetoricians. Bernardine followed this threefold division in 
most of his formal discourses.'¢ 


14. Ibid., p. xvi. 
15. Ibid., p. xvii. 
16. Facchinetti, of. cit., p. 220. 
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The thema in sacred eloquence consisted mainly of a text from Holy 
Scripture which contained the substance of the whole sermon. Bernardine was 
always very happy in the choice of his text. He had such a thorough command 
of the sacred books that he could easily overcome a difficult situation without 
being either too pedantic and obscure. His introductions in the Prediche 
Volgari are always very simple. Sometimes he omitted them, because he 
treated of certain themes whose unfolding would be the occupation of several 
days; he presupposed that the audience had heard him the day before and 
needed no formal introduction, and set to work immediately upon the subject 
under consideration. At most, he was satisfied to refresh the minds of the 
people by recalling what he had said in the previous sermons. 

The corpus sermonis was the central and the vital section of the whole 
discourse. It included the narration, the division, and the exposition of the 
subject under consideration. In it various arguments were brought forth, 
and finally the confirmation which was generally derived from the classical 
triple font, the Holy Scriptures, the Fathers of the Church, and ecclesiastical 
tradition. In the hands of an expert in learning and in practical life, this 
section became Bernardine’s real delight and strength. He put into this part 
of-the sermon every gift he had: his learning, his knowledge of the 
human heart, his psychological observations, and his sociological deductions. 
As an accomplished story-teller, he knew how to present incidents from the 
holy books, from his own intimate contact with the people, and from the 
various happenings of his time. All those details were brought out in order 
to impress upon the minds of the audience the right moral attitude. It is 
true that if we judge him by our present standards, he seems to be excessive 
in his use of quotations and diverting anecdotes; but we must judge him by 
the taste of that day. It must be said to his honor and glory that he rid the 
Christian pulpit of the bad habit of citing profane authors and ancient 
mythology, which was a practice very prevalent in his age. 

The conclusio naturally embraced the peroration and the conclusion proper. 
Bernardine was not very formal in this point. We find that at times he used 
a prayer for a peroration; at other times it was entirely left out. Since the 
sermons lasted for two or three hours, he preferred to make a peroration at 
the end of every section. In each section he would place all the fire of his 
eloquence, all possible appeal to the emotions and passions and to the better 
part of man. As a conclusion, he would generally give a summary of all 
the arguments or of the matter treated in his sermon. Sometimes he would 
conclude by enumerating the various parts treated, to make the people re- 
member the resolutions they had formulated at the end of each section. 
Generally he rounded off his sermon with a few brief sentences which were 
calculated to leave an impression of great love and charity in the hearts of 
the sinful as well as the pious. 

When we say that Bernardine always had an outline for his sermon, formal 
and clear-cut according to the scholastic method, we must not overlook the 
many deviations he allowed himself. He would often interrupt his discourses 
to insert matter which came to his mind and which he thought was pertinent 
at this point. We can well imagine how difficult it must have been to hold 
the attention of the people for one or two hours, especially when the sacred 
things of which he was treating — the Mass and the Sacraments, for instance 
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— were very lightly thought of by them. Hence he had recourse to many 
ingenious methods to gather the people together and to hold the attention 
of his audience. At one time only a small group had gathered to hear his 
sermon. Bernardine told the few there that on the next day he was going 
to show them the devil. Naturally the word went round the town, and the 
next day the church and part of the public square were crowded with the 
people who came to see the devil, as the preacher had promised them. The 
Saint ascended the pulpit, and with a humorous twinkle in his eye and a 
suppressed smile on his lip, he told the audience of his joy at seeing so many 
assembled in church. He gently chided them because it was their curiosity 
which had brought them there, whereas when he promised to show them 
God, the great Benefactor of mankind, they had turned a deaf ear. Then 
he told them that if they really wanted to see the devil, they should look at 
one another to find that the devil was already in possession of their souls. 
He had come to cast out this devil from them and make them free with the 
grace of God. This ruse served as a natural exordium for a sermon on the 
forgiveness of sins.!7 


As a young lad, I once heard the following traditional incident about 
St. Bernardine which shows his good humor. The Saint announced to the 
people that on the next day he would speak on charity and the right control 
of the tongue: he promised that he would give them a wonderful medicine 
guaranteed to cure all angry words, detraction, calumny, and uncharitableness. 
The next day many people came, principally for the bottle of medicine. 
Bernardine preached an eloquent sermon on charity. Then the small bottles 
to cure uncharitableness were distributed to the listeners. He instructed the 
people that, in order to effect a complete cure, they must follow his directions: 
whenever one is angry or has been provoked to anger, or is about to be un- 
charitable, he must immediately take a gulp of this medicine, he must hold 
it in his mouth without swallowing it until the anger is past or until there 
is no further danger of being uncharitable. We may imagine the good- 
humored smiles of the people when they found that the bottles contained 
nothing but water. His innocent fraud brought home, as no words could 
have done, the lesson that they must think before speaking, and that the 
control of the tongue is the beginning of control of offenses against charity. 

If the audience was getting restless or not giving the preacher its full 
attention, the Saint would pound the pulpit to bring them to full attention. 
He used various other ingenious and novel ways of holding their interest. 
Biographers tell us that his power of dramatization was marvelous. He would 
depict a common scene from family life, mimic the various members of the 
family — the vain woman, the lazy husband, and the disobedient child. The 
people would smile and laugh with him, then he would come down upon 
them with the thunderbolt of his eloquence, while drawing the moral inference. 
We have many instances where the transcribers of his popular sermons took 
down the sounds of animals that the friar imitated in order to make the narra- 
tive more vivid and natural. 


17. John Hofer, St. John Capistran, Reformer (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
1943), p. 55. 
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Once he recalled the attention of the audience with the following strata- 
~-. He took an unopened letter from his pocket, and said: “Listen to this 
letter which I have received this morning.” The inattentive audience sat up 
in order to hear the contents of the letter of Bernardine. The friar repri- 
manded them for being so curious about the contents of an ordinary letter 
which was not addressed to them, and for being so cold and indifferent 
toward the letters which the Lord has written for us in Holy Writ and which 
he is trying to make them understand and follow. He put the unopened 
letter back into his pocket and continued the interrupted sermon.'8 

Sano di Pietro has left us several austere portraits of Bernardine. For 
all the severity depicted in that aristocratic face, there seems to be beneath 
those penetrating eyes and that noble brow, a sense of deep humanity and 
a great love for the ordinary people; an impression of being earthly for the 
sake of souls, and being heavenly in his own thoughts and aspirations. Al- 
though Bernardine may appear as the terrible prophet thundering maledic- 
tions upon a sinful nation, he always remains the gentle and kind father, 
the man with the generous heart that goes out to one and all, the spiritual 
guide who brings peace and happiness to sinful souls. 

When the occasion called for it, he was strong and even terrifying. He 
is the preacher of God’s Word; the burden of the ministry, the obligation 
of instructing and preaching to the people, lie heavily upon his shoulders. 
He has been called to that office, and he cannot but discharge this commis- 
sion, even at the expense of personal comfort and at the loss of his reputation. 
When the people of Florence complained about the burning of the vanities 
in the public square, he used this simple defence: 


Last Sunday you threw away the instruments which had brought offence to God. 
You gave an example of the way you have detested sin. This is often done for the 
confusion of the devil and as an example for the other people and for your neigh- 
bors. Remember this is not the first time that we do this. Much fruit has come 
therefrom, and I hope the same shall also be reaped here in Florence notwithstand- 
ing those who have murmured and complained against this practice. Whoever 
wishes to speak evil, let him say it in the open, use I am more obliged to 
defend the truth of what 1 preach than to preach it. This I shall continue, with 
the grace of God, to do up to my death, for the love of Jesus Christ.19 


LE PREDICHE VOLGARI 


In a short paper of this kind we cannot consider the various sets of ser- 
mons of St. Bernardine of Siena. We shall, however, direct our attention 
to the popular sermons of the Saint, commonly known as Le Prediche Vol- 
gari, in order to estimate their value in Bernardinian literature. 

When we say popular sermons, and apply this appelative to the best- 
known sermons of the friar, it does not mean that there is in these discourses 
anything base; or that they are less distinctly characteristic than his other 
more erudite sermons which are strictly scholastic in form, such as the Sermones 
Latini, De Religione Christiana, De Evangelio Aeterno, etc. His Prediche 
Volgari represent him in the pulpit before a mixed congregation, imparting 


18. Piero Misciattelli, Le piu belle pagine di Bernardino da Siena (Milano, Treves, 
1924). 
19. Cannarozzi, op. cit., p. xxxiii. 
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the norms of practical living to the man in the street; while his Sermones 
Latini present him as the teacher, oerns the chair of some university and 
imparting theology to clerics and scholars. In the one, he is the orator who, 
although he keeps to his main topic, may digress in order to make what he 
has studied in private more intelligible to the ordinary man; in the other, he 
is more exact in his expressions, and has time to go over what he has written. 
The Sermones Latini should be read for doctrine and for learning; while Le 
Prediche Volgari should be read in the light of the age in which he lived. 
In reading them one should see the ingenuity of a man who uses everything, 
and employs even the homely incidents of everyday life, to bring home a 
moral lesson. In the one, he is the scholar; in the other, he is the real minis- 
ter of God who brings salvation, peace and happiness of soul to a tired and 
weary world. 

The Prediche Volgari have come down to us through self-appointed 
stenographers. At end of the Sermon on the Passion, given in Florence in 
Lent of 1424, the unknown transcriber remarks: “I, the writer, could take 
down no more of this sermon for want of small waxed boards on which to 
write.”20 Frequently these copyists, like our modern reporters, would give 
their own impressions of the reaction of the people to the sermons. They 


at times describe the ceremonies which the Saint used before and after his 
discourse. 


Unfortunately, we do not know the names or the position of the reporters 
of the Prediche Volgari, with the exception of the course given in 1427 in 
Campo di Siena, where we have the name of the self-commissioned tran- 
scriber, a certain Benedetto di Messer Bartolomeo, a cloth-shearer of Siena. 
It may be that these reporters of the Prediche had been present at previous 
sermons of the Saint, and that since many good thoughts and much rare 
moral counsel were going to waste, they themselves should take down the 
words of the friar for their own advantage. We are certain that Bernardine 
knew that Benedetto was taking down his sermons given in Campo di Siena 
in 1427. The preacher admonishes the amanuensis from time to time, espe- 
cially when his attention is flagging, or when he wishes to make a point 
emphatic. There are frequent recommendations to the transcriber: “O you 
who are writing, pay attention!” ; “Hence, you who write, write this well” ; 
“Here, writer, listen well to my words.” There seems to be no sermon where 
such directions to the writer are missing.21 We owe a great debt of gratitude 
to the anonymous transcribers of the Prediche Volgari, who have saved for us 
this immense treasure of doctrine and eloquence. Without these reported 
sermons we would not know the human side of the Saint; we would not 
be acquainted with his puns, his ready wit and humor, his intimate knowl- 
edge of the human heart, his practical sense, and his penetrating and popular 
psychology and sociology. Italian literature would have lost many new ex- 
pressions and beautiful phrases; the world would have lost much knowledge 
of the customs and the morals of the people at the very dawn of the 
Renaissance. 


20. Ibid., p. xi. 
21. Piero Bargellini, San Bernardino da Siena (Morcelliana, Brescia, 1934), p. 280. 
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Did these reporters leave us a word-for-word transcription of what the 
Saint preached? In the prologue of the sermons of Campo di Siena of 1427, 
we are told that Benedetto “collected and wrote down the present sermons 
de verbo ad verbum, \eaving out nothing which he preached.”22 Notwith- 
standing this protestation, it would seem almost impossible for a stenogzapher 
to write or take down in shorthand upon waxed tablets, a whole sermon 
which would last for two or three hours. In fact, the time needed for a slow 
reading of any of Bernardine’s sermons does not exceed a half hour at the 
most. Hence we cannot take the expression de verbo ad verbum to mean 
“word for word” in the strict sense. At most, it would mean that the words 
reported were those of Bernardine without any additions. 

Frequently we meet with a synopsis of a sermon. Near the end of the 
sermon entitled Della Confessione Difettosa, the reporter says: 


Now follows the third reason for the purgative confession. It is like a broom 
which is made up of many bristles, which the good housekeeper uses to clean the 
house. He said, in the tenth place, how and when a house is cleaned, and then he 
spoke about cleaning the house, how to clean and purge the house of our con- 
science. He gave many beautiful moral teachings and many fine examples, much 
sound and useful doctrine on matters of conscience, which I, the writer, did not 
take down on account of the length of the discourse and for lack of time. I wrote 
only what he said on the Gospel which you have heard on this day.23 

This is evidently a case of a compendium. There are many others, explicit 
or sensed implicit, in the Prediche V olgari. 

There are some scholars? who maintain that the fidelity of the tran- 
scriber is in proportion to the interest and the enthusiasm which the Saint ex- 
cited in the reporter and the audience. This is a good theory, based on the fact 
that the first sermons given in Florence in 1424 are more in skeleton-form 
than the last discourses. These latter appear to be invested with more ruddy 
flesh, and hence are more complete. The Sermon on the Virtues of the Holy 
Name, a subject which was dear to the heart of Bernardine, seems to be 
transcribed in complete form: there are very few lapses of thought; the words 
seem to flow very naturally. Furthermore, we may notice that the stories and 
humorous incidents, which are easily understood and readily retained, are al- 
ways reported completely, with their many details; while the theological 
thought and the various deductions which a truly scholastic mind would make, 
are somewhat obscure and are never very clearly set forth in detail. Exactly 
the opposite is the case in the Sermones Latini and other writings of the Saint. 

We can maintain, notwithstanding the de verbo ad verbum expression in 
the prologue of the 1427 sermons, that the reporters were not always wholly 
faithful in transcribing what the Saint said. The transcriber may be compared 
to a university student who attends a series of lectures given by an eminent 
professor. He takes down notes and jots down whatever strikes his fancy, 
and whatever may help him to remember the thought expressed. Naturally, 
the person who takes the notes will do so on the basis of his own understand- 
ing, stressing the points which he thinks should be stressed and passing over 


22. Dionisio Pacetti, O. F.M., S. Bernardino da Siena, Le Prediche Volgari, Campo 
di Siena, 1427 (Cantagalli, Siena, 1935), p. 46. 

23. Cannarozzi, op. cit., p. 46. 

24. Ibid., p. xii. 
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lightly an abstruse idea the full import of which does not strike him. These 
are personal notes for which a professor never assumes full responsibility. 
In the same way, the transcribers of the Prediche Volgari take down some 
thoughts verbatim, jot down other things to help their memory, and at their 
leisure they try to piece everything together, in order to reconstruct the whole 
sermon. Nevertheless, with all their shortcomings, we are very grateful to 
the transcribers for having undertaken this task and for having left us the 
living word of the eloquent preacher, the Princeps Praedicatorum. 


EXAMPLES OF His ELOQUENCE 


A few excerpts from the Prediche and the writings of St. Bernardine will 
help us appreciate the eloquence and the oratorical ability of this giant of the 
Christian pulpit. 

The Saint often preached against vanity in dress and the luxury of women. 
He tried to make women understand how unchristian it is for them to over- 


adorn the body and give themselves up to vanity. The tone is indeed very 
pathetic. 


It would seem strange that a woman on the day of the death of her spouse, or 
of her own father, would go to Mass with her head adorned with flowers. But it 
is more strange that a woman, redeemed by the Blood of Jesus Christ, the daughter 
and the spouse of the Eternal Father, goes to Mass with her head adorned with 
flowers, with gold, precious stones, veils and false hair, when we know that all the 
Masses celebrated are in memory of the Passion of Christ; and that the priest, 
raising the Body and the Blood of the Saviour, recalls to mind the elevation of 
Christ on the cross. What levity is yours, O woman, you who adorn your head 
with such a multitude of vanities! Remember that divine head, before which the 
angels prostrate themselves reverently. Recall that in order to expiate your vanity 
Christ was made a martyr with a crown of thick thorns which penetrated as far as 
the brain, and was all covered with blood, while you ornament your head with 
every kind of decoration. That head was torn with thorns, yours is resplendent with 
gems! The hair of Jesus Christ is matted with blood, while yours is combed clean 
—or rather, it is the hair of other people which you wear and which you color 
and perfume. His face was disfigured with spittle, with blood, and bruises; your 
face is colored with rouge and other things. His beautiful eyes, which form the 
delight of the angels in heaven, were obscured by a very cruel death; your eyes 
send forth sparks of voluptuousness and are ardent flames of lust. That majestic 
head, which the angels venerate, was bowed for you in deep humiliation; your 
heart, which is so proud, rises up against Him. He shows Himself ready to give 
you the kiss of peace; you are ready to declare war upon Him. Jesus invites you 
to shed tears which are the forerunners of pardon; and with the smile of sin you 
insult Him.25 


We often speak about the great work of reconciliation that was brought 
about by Bernardine through his preaching of devotion to the Holy Name of 
Jesus, and through urging the people to change the signs of their political 
parties and place over their doors the holy monogram “IHS.” But we must 
not pass over lightly the great work and the marvelous apostolate he under- 
took in the economic world. Our present system of banking comes remotely 
from the shrewd Florentines who loaned money to royalty and nobility. At 
first, the interest charged on money was reasonable and controlled by the 


25. Facchinetti, op. cét., p. 187. 
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state, following certain moral principles on the risk and the loss of the loaned 
money. From this system there arose in time much corruption, especially when 
non-Christians began to take a part in the transactions. Money was loaned at 
an exhorbitant rate of interest; excessive usury and oppression of borrowers 
was the inevitable result. The money lenders were called the prestatori a 
penello, men who loaned money with a stroke of the pen. 

Our Saint took the usurers to task, comparing them to a swine in death 
and to a barber in life. As long as the hog is alive, he does nothing but eat 
and grow fat, and store up flesh upon his back — at immense expense to the 
person who raises him. When the animal is killed and dead, all eat its flesh 
with great joy. The same is true of the usurer and the miser. In life he pinches 
a penny and causes great grief among his debtors. As soon as he is dead, all 
rejoice and are happy for the money he has left behind. The usurers, he said, 
belong to the family of barbers, because they shave people to the point of 
drawing blood — which is needed for their sustenance. He preached a series 
of sermons on the restitution of ill-gotten goods; he reproved the people for 
using games of chance, which he calls theft. All these things must have 
appeared too rigorous to the money-mad Florentines. 

He issued this invective against the unpatriotic citizen: 


What a curse it is upon a nation, to see an old man without teeth and with his 
glasses upon his nose, waste his precious time in public gambling houses with dice 
in his hand. He seems to be happy when he wins six or ten florins. But if the 
Commune would ask him for a loan, or ask him to pay a tax of one florin, he 
would make a fuss and turn the world upside down. He is happier to serve the 
outcome of his dice-playing than to serve his Commune. There should be such a 
heavy tax placed upon these individuals that it would take from them the joy of 
gambling.26 
Bernardine’s sermons on the Mother of God, for whom he had the 
greatest love and the most profound reverence, are models of great reserve 
in treating of a holy subject. In his sermons on the great mystery of the 
Incarnation which forms the immortal crown of the Virgin, the orator paints 
the background of the scene by describing twelve young ladies who wait upon 
Mary; these are personifications of the twelve virtues of the Mother of God. 
Then he weaves with beautiful colors upon this substratum of virtues the 
scenes of the Annunciation of the Angel Gabriel and the Incarnation of the 
Son of God. There is so much mastery in the handling of the materials that 
at the end we have a full picture of the greatness of Mary and her Divine 
Maternity, an immortal canvas, a masterpiece of Christian oratory.?7 

A multitude of excerpts might be given in which Bernardine shows his 
ardent love for the great Mother of God. In the following invocation we 
seem to find the filial love of St. Bernard animating the burning heart of 
St. Bernardine: 


O Woman, blessed by all and above all things, you are the honor and the 
preservation of the human race. You are rich in merits and in power above every 
other creature. You are the Mother of God. You are the Mistress of the universe 
and the Queen of the world. You are our advocate and the dispenser of all graces. 
You are the ornament of Holy Church. You are the inexhaustible font of all vir- 


26. Cannarozzi, op. cit., p. xxvi. 
27. Pacetti, op. cit., pp. 269 et seq. 
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tues and of every celestial gift. You are a most worthy vessel, made by the first 
Artificer, containing Divine Essence. You are a garden of delights. You are an 
example to which the good look up, the consolation of your devoted people and 
the beginning of our salvation. You are the Gate of Heaven and the Joy of Para- 
dise. You, in fine, are the supreme glory of the Sovereign God. Yes, we confess it, 
our tongue is impotent to announce your greatness and to sing your praises. Hence, 
O sweet Mother, in your benignity have pity upon our littleness and grant us the 
grace to praise you more worthily in paradise, forever and ever. Amen.28 


In a sermon for the solemnity of Easter, Bernardine eloquently pictures 
for us the distress of Mary Magdalen, who is crying near the sepulcher, at 
not having found the body of her beloved Master. This section is very touch- 
ing and most tender in tone and sentiment. 


O Mary, what hope, what counsel, what heart had you to remain alone near the 
tomb? He Whom you seek, seems to be unmindful of your grief and of your tears; 
you call Him and He does not hear you; you seek Him and He does not come; 
you knock at His door and He does not open; you go after Him and He flees from 
you. What does this mean? What does this change of action mean? O how things 
have changed! Jesus runs away from you! Why, why does He not love you any- 
more? Once He loved you, once He defended you before the Pharisee, and tenderly 
excused you before your sister. Once, when you anointed His feet with ointment 
and washed His feet with tears and wiped them with your hair, Jesus eulogized you. 
He consoled you in your grief and granted you pardon for your sins. At one time 
when you were absent, He sought you; when you were not at His side, He sent for 
you, and through your sister He commanded that you should come near to Him. 


Without waiting for an answer from the afflicted Magdalen, the orator 
turns from her to Jesus and thus pleads the cause of the penitent: 


O most loving Master! what sin has she now committed against You? In what 
has she offended Your tender heart? Why do You, at present, keep Yourself 
from her? We know of no fault into which she has fallen....Then, why do You 
hide Yourself from her? Have You not said: I love those that love Me, and he 
that has been all morning with Me, shall find Me? This woman has loved You; 
early in the morning has she been near to You. Why has she not found You? 


Then the preacher himself tries to console Mary: 


O Mary, listen to my counsel! For you it is enough to have the consolation of 
the angels.... Ask them if perchance they know what has become of Him Whom 
you seek through your tears. I am certain that they have purposely come to tell 
you, and that the same Jesus for Whom you weep, has sent them to announce to 
you His resurrection and to soothe your anguish. 


Bernardine continues the colloquy of Mary with the angels, until he 
reaches the most solemn moment, namely the apparition of the Saviour 
under the guise of a gardener. This spiendid dialogue, which only love could 
raise to such sublime heights, is presented here with all its attractive im- 
petuosity and enchantment. 


She saw Jesus, but she did not recognize Him. And Jesus said to her, “Woman, 
why do you weep? Whom do you seek?” O Desire of her soul, why do You ask 
her the reason of her tears, and inquire the object of her quest? Three days ago, 
with her very eyes she saw You, her Hope, transfixed upon the wood of the cross, 
and now You ask, “Why do you weep?” She saw, three days ago, Your hands 
pierced with nails, those hands which had frequently blessed her, and Your feet 
which she had washed with tears; and now You - her, “Why do you weep?” 


28. Facchinetti, op. cit., p. 280. 
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Now she thinks that Your body has been stolen, the body she wished to sprinkle 
with perfumed ointments for her consolation, and You ask her, “Why do you 
weep? Whom do you seek?” You certainly know that she seeks You alone, she 
loves You alone; and You ask, “Whom do you seek?” You, loving Jesus, with the 
secret attraction of Your word, led this woman to love You. You bound her with 
the invisible chain of a loving affection when You forgave her her sins. You 
filled her heart with love; You enraptured her soul with miracles, with words, with 
divine inspirations. You gathered her tears, and You did not refuse the kiss of her 
lips. You snatched from her heart all the vitiated love for corruptible things, so 
that she could go in peace, and now You ask, “Whom do you seek?’ ... Love 
which has its source in You, and centers around You, makes her linger near the 
sepulcher, and You ask her, “Why do you weep?” You know the cause of her 
tears, You know the reason of her sighs....She seeks You with such ardor that 
she cares for nothing else but for You. On account of You she is weeping. Why 
therefore do You ask, “Whom do you seek?”” Perhaps because she would say, “I 
am seeking You”? Or because she herself must recognize You, while You keep 
Yourself hidden from her? 

But she, thinking that it was the gardner, replied, “Sir, if you have taken Him, 
tell me where you have laid Him, and I shall take Him away.” O pitiful pain! 
O admirable love! This woman, surrounded by grief as if wrapped in a cloud, 
does not see the Sun that, rising up, illumines with its morning rays her soul and 
her heart! Because she is involved in deep grief, her eyes are obscured, and she 
does not see Who is before her. She could not picture the Blessed Lord in Jesus 
Who was speaking to her. 

O Mary, if you seek Jesus, how is it that you do not recognize Him? Behold, 
He has come near to you to ask you Whom you seek, and you think that He is a 
gardner! In fact, He has sown the good seed in the garden of your soul, and now 
He comes to pull out the weeds of infidelity growing there. But of Whom are you 
talking when you say, “If you have taken Him’? Why do you not pronounce the 
name of Him Whom you desire? What does a person do who with great love goes 
in search of someone? He believes that everyone knows the object of his desires, 
as the ‘spouse says in the Canticle of Canticles: Show me him whom my soul 
loves. ... 

But, O woman, why do you add: “And I shall take Him away’? Joseph him- 
self did not dare to take from the cross the body of Jesus without first asking per- 
mission from Pilate, and you have waited for the night, and without fear you 
boldly add: “And I shall take Him away!’ O woman, if perchance the body of 
Jesus would be in the atrium of the High Priest, where the Apostle Peter waited 
to warm himself, what would you have done? “And I shall take Him away!” 
If they had placed it upon the public square in the midst of the crowd of Jews, 
what would you have done? “And I shall take Him away!’ If it were in the 
house of Pilate, guarded by soldiers, what would you have done? “And I shail 
take Him away!” O admirable boldness of this woman! She makes no exception, 
her thoughts stop at nothing, she speaks without fear, she promises without condi- 
tion: “Tell me where you have laid Him, and I shall take Him away!’ O woman, 
marvelous is your corstancy, and great is your faith! 

But how, with what power, with what strength, and with what means, will you 
be able by yourself to carry a body so heavy that you needed the help of many 
others when you placed it in the sepulcher? Do you think that your companions 
are with you? Do you not know that they have already left you? “And I shall 
take Him away!” How true it is that love with its imagination thinks possible even 
the impossible, and believes that it can succeed in every undertaking, no matter 
how bold. 

You, Good Jesus, therefore satisfy the ardent desires which have consumed this 
woman for three days... . Certainly she shall die of grief if You do not give her 
the Life of her soul. 

Then Jesus said to her: “Mary!” That voice which pronounced her name pene- 
trated the innermost depths of her soul !29 


29. Ibid., p. 183. 
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CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I would call the attention of our young levites to the works 
of the Prince of Franciscan Preachers. It is true that many of Bernardine’s 
sermons and discourses are outmoded by our modern standards. Neverthe- 
less, this eloquent friar can teach us how to make our sermons wholesome 
and popular; how to make use of the vast amount of knowledge which is com- 
mon to every man; and how to apply the common incidents of life to our 
words in order to clear up a point and to bring home in a forceful manner 
the lessons we wish to impart from the pulpit. 

It is to be deplored that pulpit oratory is degenerating into empty for- 
malism; many preachers aim at catchy phrases and beautiful words. There is 
danger that in our anxiety to introduce embellishments into our sermons we 
may sacrifice the marrow of the Gospel and spend most of our time in pre- 
senting the rind of moral teaching. On Sundays the faithful are to be fed 
with spiritual food which is to last for a whole week; we should take care 
not to send them away empty. Nor should we think that we have done our 
duty when we give them a few pleasantries and a few remarks on the Gospel. 
The injunction of our Holy Father St. Francis, which was the real secret of 
Bernardine’s eloquence, is very much to the point: 


I admonish and exhort the friars, that in the preaching they do, their discourse 
be chaste and examined, for the utility and the edification of the people, announcing 
to them vices and virtues, punishment and glory, with brevity of speech, because 
the Lord made His words short upon earth.30 


The Franciscan family has grand traditions in the preaching apostolate: 
we must continue in the footsteps of our spiritual forefathers. Let us hope 
that Franciscan eloquence will always breathe the spirit of the Poverello, and 
that St. Bernardine of Siena will inspire preachers everywhere, and our young 
Franciscans in particular, to discharge this duty of the ministry with distinc- 
tion and zeal for the greater honor and glory of God. 


BERNARDINE MAZZARELLA, O. F. M. 


St. Francis Seminary, 
Lowell, Mass. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. MARION HABIG, O. F. M.: — The Latin sermons written by St. Bernardine 
are a faithful record of the doctrine preached by him, and the scholar who wishes to 
ascertain that doctrine will prefer the Latin sermons to the Prediche Volgari, or ver- 
nacular sermons, of the Saint. Since the latter were taken down by persons who heard 
them preached and were not written by St. Bernardine himself, one must make allow- 
ances for some errors on the part of the scribes. However, the Latin sermons are a 
collection of sermon material rather than an account of the sermons actually preached 
by St. Bernardine; and one must read the Prediche Volgari to obtain an idea of that 
forceful eloquence of the Saint which held his vast audiences spellbound. Most of the 
Prediche Volgari which have been published, it is true, are only summaries and extracts 
of sermons which sometimes lasted three hours or more; for instance, the course 
given at Florence in 1424, edited in two volumes by Fr. Cannarozzi, O. F. M., in 1934. 


30. Rule of the Friars Minor, Chapter IX. 
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There is, however, one course of which a penman strove to record faithfully every 
word spoken by the Saint; and that is the course preached at Siena in 1427, edited 
in three volumes by Luciano Banchi from 1880 to 1888. These sermons, more than 
any others, tell us what kind of preacher St. Bernardine was. It may be well to call 
attention to the fact that Fr. Pacetti’s volume of sermons of the 1427 Siena course, 
published in 1935, is not a new edition of the entire course but contains selections only. 
For the complete sermons, reproduced as St. Bernardine preached them, one must con- 
sult the edition of Banchi. 

For a treatment of the published sermons of St. Bernardine, cf. “The Works of St. 
Bernardine,”” FRANCISCAN STUDIES, September, 1944. 





ST. BERNARDINE’S PREACHING TECHNIQUE 


HE Divine Word is synonymous with omnipotence: Quoniam ipse dixit, 

et facta sunt.' Human speech partakes of this prerogative to a certain 
extent. At any rate, it is one of the most difficult and most glorious exercises 
of the created intellect. La Bruyére, a French moralist, affirmed that “the 
art of speech resembles in one way the art of war: there is greater risk, but 
success is obtained quicker.”’? Among the different uses of speech, without 
doubt the noblest is preaching. It springs from the profoundly Christian 
thought that it is our duty to guide our fellow-men and to work for their 
eternal salvation. In obedience to the injunction of its Founder, Christianity 
has instituted this free teaching of morals, this public course of dogma, this 
constant appeal for justice, which falls from even the lowliest Christian 
pulpit as a celestial manna. How many people, occupied with their personal 
interests, would never hear of duty, virtue, sacrifice, or immortal hopes, if 
there were no such thing as preaching? The humblest preacher, even if his 
delivery is faulty, surpasses the subtlest philosopher because he accomplishes 
a divine mission. How much greater is the orator who uses his convictions 
and his ardent charity to stir up souls, if he is at the same time a saint and 
a learned man. He finds his way into hearts and brings about such changes 
as morally to transform a whole city and even a whole country. This is what 
happened in France, in the Fourteenth Century, with the Spaniard, Vincent 
Ferrer; and Italy, in the Fifteenth Century, witnessed the same transformation 
under Bernardine of Siena. 

Bernardine was an authentic preacher. He was not a grandiloquent talker 
who, with elaborated periods, rendered dull the most touching questions of 
faith or morals. He was not a pedant who displayed his erudition. He was 
not a vain man in quest of a reputation for himself, or attempting to satisfy 
his human ambition. He was a man of God “who uses speech only for 
thought, and thought only for truth and virtue.”3 Before beginning his 
mission, he spent a long time in preparation. He possessed not only the 
knowledge which Fénelon requires of an orator,‘ but also the powerful 
attractive force of a virtuous and ascetic life. “It is the man, not the sermon 
that preaches,” Cardinal Manning pointed out; “the sermon is what the man 
is; and from this point of view, the preparation required for a preacher is 
not that of the sermon but that of the man.”> His mission begun, Bernardine 
devoted himself entirely to his work. In order to have no obstacle to his 
apostolate, he refused three bishoprics. For the same reason, he did not want 
to hear confessions of either men or women. He complained that many 
priests say Mass, but few are willing to preach. Therefore he insisted on 
the necessity of preaching. “To choose between Mass and the sermon, it 
would be preferable to miss Mass rather than miss the sermon.” The reason 
is obvious; if we do not preach, faith disappears, truth gives way to error, 


. Psalm 32:9. 
. La Bruyére, Les Caractéres (Nelson edition), p. 520. 


; a. Lettre a l’ Académie (Larousse edition), p. 27. 
. Ibid. 


. Manning, The Eternal Priesthood, p. 182. 
. Banchi, Le Prediche Volgari (Siena, 1880-88, 3 vols.), I, 66. 
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and salvation is jeopardized. ‘‘O citizens, do you want to save Siena?... 
Listen to the Word of God.”7 

For almost forty years the apostle sowed that Word of God with ex- 
traordinary joy. “How happy I am when I preach! The joy of preaching is 
so great that every sermon adds a pound to my weight.”® It is not sur- 
prising that this jovial little friar should have restored sacred oratory in the 
Italy of the. Quattrocento. His contemporaries unanimously praised his 
eloquence and its influence upon his country. It seems that he, par excellence, 
merited the title, so arbitrarily granted, of Prince of Orators. 

To appreciate St. Bernardine’s technique, we must distinguish two cate- 
gories of sermons: the Latin sermons and the Italian sermons. The former, 
which as a matter of fact he never delivered, are a sort of reserve from which 
he draws for his sermons in the vernacular. They are theological treatises 
which do not reveal Bernardine’s eloquence. Of his popular sermons, we 
have those which he delivered in the Santa Croce Church of Florence in 1424; 
those preached at Florence and Siena in 1425; and finally those preached at 
Siena in 1427. We shall confine ourselves chiefly to this last group of ser- 
mons. If they are not the only authentic ones, they are virtually the only 
ones which have come down to us in their entirety. Most of the sermons of 
Florence are abridged, resembling more or less developed outlines. With the 
sermons of 1427, we are in the presence of the original thought of Ber- 
nardine. They have been gathered from the very mouth of the Saint by a 
fedele reportatore, a fuller by the name of Benedetto di Messer Bartolomeo. 
By means of a special shorthand, he engraved the preacher's words on wax 
tablets, recopying them later. In this manner, he succeeded in reproducing 
the spoken text in its entirety. Thanks to these forty-five sermons, we are 
able to characterize the oratory of Bernardine, and to picture with fair accu- 
racy what the preacher really was like in action. 

He preached in the impressive setting of the Campo of Siena, with its 
gorgeous campanile and lordly palaces. This course of sermons, begun on 
April 25, 1427, was continued throughout the whole month of May, before an 
incredibly large multitude according to an eyewitness, Franciscus Mei Nicolai.? 
The preacher was very familiar with his audience. He was well aware of their 
mortal factions, their many murders, their flagrant vices. He knew the luxury 
of the women, the passion of the men for gambling and their propensity to 
blasphemy. He sensed the defects in their understanding of family life. 
Nothing escaped his observation. To these people whose distress touched him 
and whose needs he knew so well, he spoke in their own tongue. He always 
spoke secondo i vocaboli loro, according to the idiom of the place where 
he was evangelizing. Before preaching, Bernardine celebrated the Holy Sacri- 
fice on an altar erected for the occasion in the public square. After Mass, the 
celebrant divested himself of his priestly vestments, and said a short prayer. 
He then made a large sign of the cross, quoted his text (which was often 
taken from the Psalms or from the Apocalypse; sometimes the same text was 


7. Ibid., p. 75. 

8. Ibid., V, Il, 326. 

9. A. F. H., 1915, p. 679. 
10. Banchi, op. cit., II, 229. 
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used for six consecutive sermons). Bernardine next gave a general outline 
of his subject, announcing the divisions and subdivisions, 1. e., the principal 
ideas which he intended to propound. His teaching was based on Scripture, 
which he quoted with remarkable frequency, adapting his texts with great 
liberty to the needs of his audience. He was not a professor attempting to 
astound by his learning, but an apostle whose sole purpose was the welfare 
of souls. This we see clearly from the subject matter of his sermons. As 
St. Francis recommended in his Rule, and as St. Francis of Sales was to 
recommend later,!! he treated of vices and virtues, punishment and glory. 
In his sermon of March 23, 1424, delivered at Florence, he admitted ex- 
plicitly that he was following the counsels of the Poverello.!2 This was the 
pattern that had been handed down to Bernardine by his predecessors. This 
mould he modified and enriched, introducing into it the treasures of his own 
observation, his psychology of the masses, the richness of his wit and oratori- 
cal talent. His real originality lay in the form and the manner, rather than 
in the subject matter, and it is there that we shall look for the qualities 
of his oratory. 


Nascuntur poetae, fiunt oratores, says Quintilian. The success of Ber- 
nardine, however, was due not only to his natural or acquired gifts. It was 
the consequence of his love of God —a truth which the Saint confesses 
very frankly: 


From the first day that I began to exercise the apostolic ministry, I have en- 
deavored never to say a word which was not for the honor and glory of God, and 
to this rule...1 owe what I possess of knowledge, eloquence, and authority.13 


Being a reasonable man, he cultivated his natural talents, he profited by his 
human experience, he fostered the sacred fire within himself. Unlike Savona- 
rola, he did not despise human means. He captivated the multitudes by 
means of his oratorical talents as much as by his sanctity, even if he agreed 
that “genuine eloquence scoffs at eloquence.’’!4 

What were the human elements of Bernardine’s eloquence? After care- 
fully examining his sermons of 1427, I believe we can pick out four prin- 
cipal qualities in his oratory: genuine Franciscan simplicity, vividness, force- 
fulness, and unction. 


SIMPLICITY 


Scholastic ideas and form permeated Fourteenth Century preaching in 
Italy. Bernardine’s first concern was to avoid as much as possible the rigor 
and dryness of this formalism. To be sure, he retained the traditional divi- 
sions and subdivisions. St. Vincent Ferrer likewise used them, insisting that 
these pauses were necessary. Bernardine, preaching in the open, kept his 
audience's attention for two hours and even more. If he had adhered to 
these divisions strictly, he would have quickly bored his listeners. There- 


11. Lettre sur la prédication, 5 octobre, 1604. 

12. Cannarozzi, Le Prediche Volgari, 1, 246. 

13. Father Léon, Lives of the Saints (Taunton, 1886), II, 243-244. 
14. Pascal, Pensées (Baldi Collection), p. 20. 
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fore the orator readily deviated from this stiff form. There was nothing 
solemn or heavy in his discourses; they were rich with genuine Fran- 
ciscan simplicity, which is perhaps the climax of art. As La Bruyére points 
out, “The simple word and the simple formula are often what is found 
last."15 Bernardine found them first, without effort, because he had mastered 
the doctrine which he presented to the people. His ambition was to make 
himself understood, and for this reason he spoke clearly and repeated his 
words: ‘‘chiarozo, chiarozo, alla chiarozza.”!© “The tongue,” he said, “is 
wider than it is big — which means that you must speak amply rather than 
big, i.e., so as to be understood.’”!? His tongue surely practised this con- 
formity, for his rhetoric readily adapted itself to the procedures of popular 
oratory. There was no redundancy, circumlocution, no drawing of subtle 
distinctions, no trace of bombast in his sermons. His style was simple, clear, 
familiar, and colorful, in order to strike the imagination and to render more 
concrete the truths of faith. Bernardine strove to enlighten; therefore he saw 
to it that his vocabulary as well as his style could easily be understood. His 
was the language of an apostle who leads souls into the path of righteousness 
and inflames them with good desires. Early in his sermon he would abandon 
his scholarly divisions, passing from one idea to another at the suggestion of 
his jovial turn of mind, introducing jokes into the most serious remarks, yet 
always careful to retain the attention of his audience and, for that purpose, 
speaking a language which could not be misunderstood. In spite of this 
apparent irregularity, Bernardine seldom lacked psychological logic. He real- 
ized that the people did not bother much about the linking of proofs or the 
regular development of a discourse. 


This simplicity allowed Bernardine to communicate more easily with his 
audience. He did not sermonize or shout; he simply conversed. At times, 
he seemed to be talking familiarly with someone and whispering a secret 
in his ear. 


Remember, man, when you give your son a wife, don’t give him one who 
can’t sew a stitch or hold a needle in her hand or darn her husband’s socks when 
the heel is worn, or do anything whatsoever in the house. If she has been brought 
up as Lady Happy-Go-Lucky [Monna Agiata], she will know nothing else besides 
her vanities. Her husband will have made a pretty choice if he chooses a beautiful 
ballerina and cantatrice, all decked up. She will idle away the whole day by the 
window, and he won't be able to get anything good out of her.18 


This familiar simplicity may also be noticed in his manner of addressing 
the people of Siena: “O you tell me fine stories! ...I have told you, in all 
possible ways, what you should do. ... Ah! do not giggle, because the devil 
also giggled in his time.” At every moment proverbs sprang forth in his 
sermons, some of which were well known: “Far from the eyes, far from the 
heart.’"!9 “One barber shaves the other.”2° ‘‘To put the plow before the 
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ox.” Now and then he invented others, or quoted some less known to his 
listeners: ‘‘A mountain mule chases a tame horse.”’?! “He who speaks much 
makes many mistakes.”22 “For lack of robins, I must be satisfied with 
thrushes.”23  ““What cannot be seen, the heart does not believe.”24 ‘For 
shorn sheep, God measures the wind.”?5 These are only a few samples from 
his vast repertory. In his familiarity, he went so far as frequently to speak 
about himself. He mentioned his first miracle before he was a friar (this 
humorous story reminds us a little of Mark Twain).2° He excused himself 
for being late: “It behooves me to shorten my speech because I came late. 
This was my fault, into which I fell through ignorance. I thought I had to 
preach at half past three.”?7 He related that at Cremona, in Lombardy, he 
preached at night because it was vintage time — “‘so well into the night that 
at daybreak I had already spoken four hours.’?® He sometimes gave details 
that would shock a more refined audience, as, for instance, when he mentions 
his purgations.?9 

Bernardine was frank; he never varnished the truth. He spoke alla larga,3® 
with great freedom. He did not hold back when making remarks: “Come 
bestie vivete e peggio che bestie.”3! However this familiar manner of speak- 
ing was seldom vulgar. The orator ordinarily remained well within the 
limits of moderation for, as he pointed out, even “unworthy things can be 
spoken of in a good manner.”3? Bernardine compared himself to the rooster 
who sometimes lifts his wings so as not to soil them. One day, he announced 
a rather delicate subject that he would treat on the morrow: 


I advise you to bring your daughters because I don’t think you will ever hear 
a more useful sermon. I do not say that you should bring only your married daugh- 
ters, but I say married and to-be-married, and my sermon shall be so decent that I 
shall not bemire myself.33 


Let us add that sometimes, at least according to our standards, he went a 
little too far. His commentary on St. Paul about the duties of husband and 
wife would seem very daring in our day.34 He fell into an excessive realism 
at times but, on the whole, his speech was marked with that reserve befitting 
the Christian orator. Thanks to this simplicity and this familiarity, Bernardine 
put himself on common ground with his audience to whom he expounded 
the doctrine of Christ, La dottrina di Cristo,3> in all its purity. 
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PREACHING TECHNIQUE 


VIVIDNESS 


Simplicity and naturalness are but conditions of real eloquence; they do 
not constitute its essence. In order to hold the attention of hearers for sev- 
eral hours, an animated and lively delivery is necessary. An average audi- 
ence, dominated by the imagination and by things sensed, is captivated only 
by vivid representations. It wants something concrete; it relishes a dramatic 
performance. Bernardine’s sermons are a model from this point of view, for 
they rarely lack this dramatic element. It is in this regard that the various 
procedures of his eloquence manifest themselves. 

Bernardine did not repudiate the forms prescribed by art. Comparisons, 
apostrophes, dialogues, pen pictures, references to nature, restful anecdotes, 
amusing flashes of wit, detailed circumstances, all these he used to fix the 
attention of his hearer and to implant truth in his mind. This forceful 
preacher did not hesitate to use any and all means in order to illustrate his 
doctrine. Everything in his sermons was combined to interest and to stimu- 
late the different faculties of the soul. 

Bernardine was a clear-sighted observer of nature which became for him 
an inexhaustible source of comparisons. Comparison pleases the people, it 
enlightens the understanding and prompts to action. The Saint often alluded 
to chickens, geese, peacocks, crows, ortolans, snakes, Lombardy oxen and 
mules. His comparisons and analogies were ingenious because they were taken 
from objects, things, and beings familiar to his listeners. He spoke of the 
rich who have “more clothing than an onion.”3° He compared misers to a 
penny-box: “you can get their money only by breaking them.”37 He imi- 
tated the croaking of frogs: 


You know what a frog does? A frog cries: coua, coua, coua, coua. I have gone 
close to them when they cried: coua, coua. You are hardly near their pond when 
they all flee and not one moves. In like manner the slanderer, when he wants to 
slander, cries: coua, coua, coua.38 


The donkey was still more familiar to him: 


Did you ever see a donkey walking sideways because one side of his load is 
heavier than the other? You know that you must add a stone to balance the load. 
So it is with marriage. It was instituted so that one party should help the other to 
keep the load balanced.39 
Bernardine had frequent recourse to allegories, which are drawn out 
symbols. They give a dramatic aspect to his teaching because they are always 
clear, and the idea which they convey does not lack grandeur. Thus, during a 
whole sermon, he discoursed upon the Twelve Handmaids of the Blessed 
Virgin, not being satisfied with merely enumerating them. He knew that 
what counts is the practical teaching, which can be found in all twelve cate- 
gories of this sermon. 
Another element of liveliness is apostrophe. This is not a mere artifice 
or a wile of rhetoric. It is a means at the service of truth which rarely fails 
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in its effect. It often happened that Bernardine awakened sleepers in this 
manner: “Did you hear me, the woman who is sleeping? I came here to 
bring to you the Word of God, and you slumber, and I am obliged to pause 
in order to awaken you.”4° He apostrophizes children playing ball.4! He 
addressed everybody in fact. “O I see a woman who, if she were looking 
at me, would not be looking where she is looking. Pay attention, for good- 
ness’ sake!’’42 “Old man, and you, old woman, are you there?’’43 “Remain 
where you are, ladies, do not leave! What do you think this is? Not one of 
you must leave.”44 He even teased the scribe who was copying his sermon 
and advised him to take down his divisions properly.46 We can almost see 
his gestures, his mimic and his grimaces when he asked questions. “As soon 
as you hear one of those who slander, hold your nose, like this!’"46 Or again: 
“Have you ever seen someone when he is angry at another? Do you know 
how he points at him? He sain him out with his snout, like this, do you 
see?’’47 From apostrophes, Bernardine went on to threats: “If you do not 
amend your life, I warn you that God will punish and chastise you.’4% 
“With what will God reproach those women who have seen the poor naked 
and frozen while they were wearing gowns so long that they trailed on the 
ground and sleeves so ample that they would suffice to clothe several persons? 
God’s maledictions will be upon them!’’49 

If Bernardine noticed that his audience needed more light on the subject, 
or a striking answer, he imagined a person to whom he would give the reply 
in impressive terms. He advised mothers to keep their daughters busy 
at home: 


“Is there any sweeping to be done?” “Yes.” “Yes? Make her do it. Are there 
any dishes to be washed? Make her wash them. Is there any peeling to be done? 
Make her peel. Is there any washing? Make her do the washing in the house.” 
“But what about the maid?”” “That does not matter. Let her do it—to give her 
some exercise. If you do not accustom her to do everything, she will become a nice 
little lump of flesh.’’50 


He even carried on real dialogues with his listeners which the good Bene- 
detto notes faithfully: 


“Lady, hurry, go and get your husband. I tell you, go and call him!” 
“But I have called him!” 

“IT say, go and call him.” 

“And what if I lose my place?” 

“No, you will not lose it. Go. Besides there is enough room.” 

‘But I can never get out of here.” 

“I say, go and call him. — Ah! at last.’’5! 
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Without any effort, he passed from a humorous attitude to a more serious 
one, free to give an example or an apologue when the attention of his listen- 
ers began to flag. “Examples,” writes St. Francis de Sales, “have marvelous 
force and give much relish to a sermon. They must, however, be well chosen, 
well proposed, and well applied.”>2 Those of Bernardine fulfil these con- 
ditions and they perfect, so to say, his rhetoric. These vigorous and cleverly 
turned stories bear an excellent lesson. When the lesson is obvious, the 
preacher adds a practical application and resumes his subject, 4 casa. One 
could compose a fair-sized book with these apologues, a book of fables which 
would remind us of that of the famous La Fontaine. We gain a fair idea of 
his inventiveness from the enumeration of these few titles: The Wolf and 
the Fox;>3 The Monk, the Young Monk, and the Donkey;>4 The Widow 
and Opinion ;>> The Foolish Peasant ;>* The Donkey of the Three Farms ;>7 
The Lion Holding Chapter ;>* The Robber Disguised as a Hog;°? The Crows 
and the Scarecrow ;°° The Bear and the Monkey ;°! The Peasant at Matins ;62 
The Priest and the Usurer;°3 The Temptation Mastered.64 Most of these 
apologues are known. I shall cite one which is less well known. It is 
entitled, ‘‘The Widow and Opinion.” 


A Roman matron, who was as prudent as she was kind, became a widow very 
early; and she was very rich. She was determined not to defile her body. But, as 
she was young and beautiful, she was not without apprehension, and she said to 
herself, “I really don’t know if I can remain without a husband.” And she reasoned 
thus: “Now, if I remarry, what will they say about me? They will say that I cannot 
go without a husband.’’ And, as she really desired to remarry, she first wanted to 
sound public opinion — which she did in the following manner. She had a horse 
flayed and then said to one of her servants, ‘“Get on this horse and ride through the 
whole city, and remember all that the people will do and say about your horse.” 
The servant got into the saddle and rode through the city. Happy was he who 
could run to see this flayed horse! All day long the servant rode thus, and in the 
evening he returned home. His mistress asked him, “What did they say about the 
horse?’” The servant answered, “All Rome ran to see it, and they exclaimed, “What 
does that mean?’ He who could see anything was considered fortunate, so great 
was the crowd.” The following day the lady had another horse flayed, and she gave 
it to her servant with the same instructions as on the preceding day. The servant 
therefore returned to the city on his flayed animal, but less people gathered to see it. 
When he returned home in the evening, his mistress asked him what had happened 
and what was said about his horse. The servant answered, “Madam, few people 
gathered to see it, compared to yesterday's crowd.” The next day the lady had a 
third horse flayed, and she sent her servant to parade in the city once more. But in 
vain did he go through all the streets of Rome; hardly anyone paid attention to his 
horse. When he came back in the evening, his mistress asked him about the horse. 
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The servant answered, ‘‘Madam, hardly anybody came to see it, and nobody seemed 
to speak about it.” The lady then thought within herself: “Really, I can remarry. 
If, by any chance, people should speak about me, they will soon tire, and after two 
or three days, nobody will bother about it.” And accordingly she married again. 
As soon as it became known, people began to gossip. “Oh! the young widow — 
you know who— is remarried. It would seem that she could not fare successfully 
as a widow.” For two or three days people joked about her, then hardly anyone 
said a word about it. And, I say, the lady acted very wisely.” 


In most of these narratives, the moral is evident. They are, therefore, a 
means, and not an end. Never did Bernardine forget his apostolic mission. 
He amused his audience, but he also compelled them to reflect, to look into 
their own hearts and conscience. Apart from their moral value, these apolo- 
gues, on account of their freshness, their naturalness and their originality, 
would suffice to classify Bernardine among the most delightful prose-writers 
of the Quattrocento. 


FORCEFULNESS 


St. Augustine pointed out® that we must speak in a strong and vehement 
manner when we wish to move men and to save them from their passions. 
Bernardine followed this rule in his sermons. He possessed not only a gen- 
eral view of his epoch, but he knew in detail the needs of his contemporaries, 
their dissensions, the disorders of their private and public life. In order to 
remedy these evils, he was often obliged to raise his voice and speak with 
energy and force. His aim was not only to instruct. He intended to take 
the fortress by assault, and force its defenders to surrender. Sure of the 
truth he propounded, he affirmed it bluntly, without discussion. He laid 
down the rules of Christian morality without exaggerating them, but also 
without minimizing them. “If he gives tonics, he also administers medicine.” 
When he revealed the hidden motives which prompted his compatriots, or 
when he depicted in strong colors the vices and the stains of the society of 
his time, he was very outspoken. He spoke with authority, in a commanding 
tone. “He expresses himself with sublimity, whose life is without reproach,” 
says St. Augustine.6? Bernardine could scourge error, thunder against abuses, 
rebuke the mighty boldly, with full liberty, for he expected no favors from 
anyone. The innocence and the austerity of his life shielded him from any 
attack. This supreme independence explains the vigor of his discourses. 
When an orator proclaims justice and right, when he sets his heart on having 
the law of God respected in its integrity, this orator can lay hold of the 
crowds and transform them. Bernardine, without doubt, did not censure the 
vices of his time in terms as terrible as those of Savonarola. His zeal did not 
lead him to any excess. If he condemned sharply, he never acted like a 
prophet. His common sense protected him from the exaggerations, and saved 
him from the ridicule into which several of his contemporaries had lapsed. 
Besides, as a rule he brought words of peace and reconciliation to his hearers. 
Sometimes, however, it was necessary to attack, to unmask error and falsehood, 
to brand ungodliness, to snatch souls from the abyss of sin; and then Ber- 
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nardine brought forth the powerful accents of his apostolic preaching. Seldom 
has the Christian pulpit resounded to more courageous words, more pressing 
and more passionate appeals. When he thundered against avarice, against 
new styles, against ogling in church, against prostitutes dressed 4 Ja frangaise, 
against coquetry, his vehemence of speech was indeed passionate and fiery. 
Listen to these solemn warnings: 


O Sienese, God is brandishing a sword in His hand and bending His bow to 
pierce you to the heart with His judgments, and great evils are awaiting you... . 
They have forsaken the Lord, says Isaias, by not keeping His commandments, and 
they have blasphemed Him and His Saints. Therefore God will send you His 
punishments. Your land shall be barren and your city of Siena shall be a prey to 
flames; your country shall be oppressed and despoiled of all the goods it possesses, 
then depopulated of its inhabitants, abandoned by those who governed it, delivered 
to the soldiery; and the daughter of Sion will be only an empty shadow, like a 
vine despoiled of its fruit.68 


We should quote this entire sermon “On Three Capital Sins,” for it is 
from beginning to end a magnificent outburst of eloquence. If he spoke 
of the factions — which he often did — his speech became grave and even 
had about it a suggestion of tragedy: 


O you, who for forty years have spent your days in sedition and hatred, and 
refuse to grant peace to your enemies, what do you think you will do in eternity? 
Alas! do you not want to consider the state of your soul already plunged in the 
darkness of hell? Do you not want to realize that you are old now, that you will 
soon come to the end of these days of which you will have to render strict account? 
In what state will you appear before the Sovereign Judge? Will it be with your 
heart filled with hatred? Poor people, if you had any fear of the punishment which 
is reserved for you when you do not forgive your enemies, I assure you that you 
would quickly go and seek those who have wronged you.69 


His indignation was sometimes mingled with satire. When he speaks of 
sodomy, for instance,’° his tone makes us shiver even at the distance of five 
centuries. His invectives, either ironical or realistic, on many occasions reached 
the height of superior eloquence. But even when he fulminated against 
abuses, he respected the souls. 


God [he cried out one day} does not want to beat you with a rod as the school- 
master does. Do you know what He does? He acts as a mother with her little 
child who does not behave as he should. She says to him: “If I get up... Ah! if 
I get up!” And she threatens the child and pretends. So does God act.71 

Bernardine, likewise, pretended, but he did not say _so to his hearers. How- 


ever, his apostolic vehemence and his intrepidity of speech were always at 
the service of love. 


UNCTION 


Knowledge is not everything. If the soul needs enlightenment, it needs 
fervor still more. After having inspired his audience with a horror of sin 
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and a fear of God’s punishments, after having rebuked them for their dis- 
orders, and rooted out of their hearts the passions which oppress them, the 
preacher, if he wants to be sure of success, must also touch their hearts. 
Hence St. Bernardine did not consider his task completed when he had en- — 
lightened his hearers and shaken their insensibility. He wished to inflame 
them with holy desires, to fix their gaze on the splendors of heaven, and to 
communicate to them his ardent love of God and men. He, therefore, became 
a burning furnace of charity. The preaching of Bernardine was above all 
permeated by a supernatural love of souls. The pity which overflowed from 
his heart enveloped his discourses and penetrated them thoroughly. The 
saints, in spite of their rough appearance, are always full of unction. They 
know that the cause they are defending is won in the conscience, and that in 
order to find their way in this closed garden, both dexterity and sympathy 
are necessary. 

Very often, in the same sermon, Bernardine assumed a tone of kindness 
and of compassion. He tried to reach the inmost recesses of the soul and 
he knew full well that, after grace, it could be done only by kindness. “Alas!” 
he exclaims, “if you could see the affection and the love of my heart, you 


would believe me.” His heart overflowed with pity, charity, and sympathy 
as vast as the world. 


Oh, my brethren and my fathers, love one another and embrace one another 
once more. If anyone has wronged you in the past, out of love for God forgive 
these injuries; let there be no hatred among you, that you may not be hated by 


God; love one another and prove it by words and by actions as Christ showed it to 
those who had offended Him.72 


When he addressed the Sienese, his tone became caressing. 


Three things I want to remind you of, dearest children: I hold you as my 
children because you chose me as your father when you desired me for your bishop. 
The first thing is that which belongs to God. God has two arms, and with both 
He embraces the sinner who desires to return to Him. One arm is that of love, 
and the other that of fear. If you wish to be loved by Him you will be loved, and 
He will give you every prosperity.73 


When he recommended peace and concord, his entreaties were expressed 
with penetrating emotion. 


O citizens, and you women, too, I beg you, I exhort you, and I command you 
as much as I can, to seek and maintain peace. To all I say, to the men and to the 
women: help me in the burdensome task that I have borne with such love and 
affection for your peace.74 
Bernardine cared for souls.as Christ had. We can observe this love in 
every page of his sermons. What enticing appeals, what heartfelt cries, what 
irresistible appeals! This genuine eloquence is so pathetic at times, that, with- 
out doubt, the orator was then inspired by the Holy Ghost. 

If effusions of kindness toward sinners, the poor, and the disinherited; 
abound everywhere, they become still more manifest when the Saint speaks 
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of his favorite subjects — the Passion of Christ, Devotion to the Holy Name 
of Jesus, the Glories of Mary, the edifying life of his Seraphic Father. Then 
he is no longer the doctor who teaches, or the moralist who censures; he is 
the mystic who externalizes the outbursts of his loving heart. As soon as he 
pronounces the Name of Jesus, he bursts into transports of compassion. “Noi 


ti rendiamo grazie a te, Cristo nostro signore, adorandolo e magnificandolo.”75 
Or again: 


The virtue of the Name of Jesus is so great that my words cannot express it. 
If all the grains of sand of the sea, if all the leaves of the trees, and all the stars 
of the heavens were as so many tongues to sing the praises of this Name, this praise 
would not be adequate because the Name of Jesus is from the very beginning. 
..-O Name of Jesus, Name predestined since the creation of the sun until its 
decline, that is from the beginning of the world until the end of time! The Name 
of Jesus is as worthy of praise as the Name of God Himself. ...If all the angels 
of Paradise, from the lowest choirs to the highest, if all men who are, who were, 
| 4-4 will be in the world, united to praise the Name of Jesus, that would not 
suffice.? 


How magnificently he describes the heavenly beatitudes, and depicts the 
raptures of paradise. At times he strolls with the angels, as if he were already 
with them in heaven. With what grace does he remind his hearers of the 
example of his Father St. Francis, and proclaims the glories of Mary whom 
he had, while a boy, chosen as his Lady. 

It is difficult properly to appreciate St. Bernardine as a preacher. His 
written words remain. But his spoken words have vanished. The orator, in 
disappearing, is beyond criticism. As soon as his voice fades away, his powers 
of persuasion follow him into silence. Speech is life. How can we find in 
his recorded sermons the soul of the preacher, for it is his soul which speaks ? 
This is true, above all, of Bernardine, whose words were as if inspired. His 
oratory is extemporaneous. In his books of sermons we have discourses to a 
popular audience which were not written beforehand. The vocabulary is not 
of the richest. There are many annoying digressions and numerous repetitions. 
Very often the orator begins a parenthesis, beats about the bush, and is 
obliged to recall himself to order: 2 casa, a casa! From this follows a sort of 
confusion, a lack of order which is detrimental to the perfection of the whole. 
Yet, except in the manner of exposition, these sermons have not become 
antiquated. Fr. Cuthbert Gumbinger has well shown that they inform us 
about the Italy of the Quattrocento.””7 They also give us precious information 
about Bernardine himself. They show us his soul filled with light and love. 
They show us his apostolic zeal and his free eloquence, the instinctive talents 
of his native psychology, and his gifts of observation. They show us the 
moralist — and he is a great one — who applies the remedy to the evils he 
denounces. They show us, lastly, the Saint who can admit in all humility and 
sincerity: “I have done all to the honor and glory of God, and for the good 
and salvation of souls.""8 Here Bernardine himself reveals the mainspring of 
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his eloquence. With his irreproachable dignity, his subtle and sharp wit, his 
superior qualities of orthodoxy and equilibrium, his original character and 
unfailing good humour, which bring his true personality into evidence, St. 
Bernardine should be considered one of the glories of Christian oratory of the 
Quattrocento and of all times. 


WILLIAM LAVALLEE, O. F. M. 


Franciscan Junior Seminary, 
Toronto, Canada. 





ST. BERNARDINE, THE MORAL TEACHER 


iy WE would appreciate St. Bernardine as the Moral Teacher, we must 
see him in action. We must rub shoulders with one of his Italian audi- 
ences, like that which thronged the Piazza of Santa Croce in Florence on 
April 9, 1424. In the center of the square there was a great wooden structure, 
the ““Devil’s Castle.” Heaped up within it and dangling from its pillars and 
towers were all the instruments of sin surrendered by the repentant populace. 
“There were more than four hundred gaming tables,” the old chronicler tells 
us, “several baskets full of dice, more than four thousand sets of playing 
cards old and new.”! The women, too, had brought their false hair, rouge, 
perfumes, garlands, high-heeled shoes, mirrors, “and all their other abom- 
inations.” 

The Church and Piazza of Santa Croce were packed with several thousand 
townspeople and country people, both men and women. Bernardine was 
within the Church, preaching on those who stone Christ by their sins. “Love 
Hunted and Persecuted” was his theme.? Either the sermon or the sight of 
the “Devil’s Castle” produced such a commotion among the audience that 
it was impossible for the preacher to proceed beyond his first point. There 
was no time, comments the chronicler,> to speak of the other four stones which 
strike Christ. The tumult and the noise was tremendous. Bernardine stopped 
preaching. Coming forth into the Piazza with a procession of many friars, 
he gave the order to set fire to the castle. 


You never saw such a beautiful fire [adds the chronicler}. The flames leaped 
high into the air to the utter confusion of the devil, and to the glory and honor of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. ...1I will not speak of the cries which seemed like thunder, 
or of the tender weeping which manifested great devotion. 


Similar scenes took place at Perugia, Casale, Viterbo, Orvieto, and Siena.‘ 
At Perugia in 1425, besides the gambling devices and vanities, such a heap 
of charms and spells and good luck pieces were brought that two castles 
were made. A large banner was made, on which was painted the image of 
Satan, the Lord of the Castle, the inventor and patron of these occasions of 
sin. The banner was placed on the top of one of the castles, and when this 
castle was set on fire, the force of the flames lifted it so high into the sky that it 
almost disappeared from sight. ‘And when his pride could go no higher, he 
fell from that height and landed on a house in the Piazza of Perugia.”’> 


1. MS. in Bibliotheca Riccardiana (Florence), n. 1264, f. 92 va., cited by Salvatore 
Tosti, O. F. M., “Di Alcuni Codici delle Prediche di S. Bernardino da Siena,” Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicum (AFH), XII (1919), 189. 

2. “L’Amore Cacciato e Perseguitato.”’ This must have been a sermon very similar 
to the one entitled “De Amore Fugiente,"”” Sermo XXXIII of the Paduan series. Cf. 
Sancti Bernardini Senensis Ordinis Minorum Opera Quae Extant Omnia...in Quatuor 
Tomos distincta, ed. Petrus Rodulphius, Senogalliensis Episcopus (Venetiis apud Juntas, 
1591) IV, 151-157. This work will be cited hereafter as Opera Omnia. 

3. Tosti, loc. cit. 

4. Dionisio Pacetti, O. F. M., “La Predicazione di S. Bernardino da Siena a Perugia 
ead Assisi,” Collectanea Franciscana, 1X (1939), 518. 

5. La Franceschina o Specchio de l'Ordine Minore, ed. Nicola Cavanna, 2 vols. 
(Olschki, Firenze, 1931) II, 375. 
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Although Bernardine’s Sermones Latini contain treatises in Moral Theol- 
ogy which reveal him as a scholar, a theologian, a sociologist, as a moral 
teacher he had as his primary aim, not to write books, but to destroy sin. He 
was always a preacher, never a professor. He wanted action. He thought 
and wrote as a preacher. The materials with which a student of Bernardine 
deals are sermons. It is all but impossible to separate his moral teaching 
from its mode of presentation. It is almost doing violence to the subject 
to attempt to treat his thought as one might discuss the doctrine of St. Bona- 
venture or of Scotus. As Fr. Dionisio Pacetti, a lifelong student of St. 
Bernardine, says: 

Even if it is possible to discuss the degree of originality in Bernardine’s doc- 
trinal thought [and this has been done by learned investigators of the sources from 
which. Bernardine drew or could have drawn], still no one can doubt the astound- 
ing oratorical gifts and talents which made of him the Princeps Oratorum of the 
Fifteenth Century. In the pulpit in full contact with his audience — which shouts 
and weeps, laughs and waxes enthusiastic in unison with the holy preacher — 
Bernardine appears in all his true stature and incomparable greatness.6 


This is not to deny Bernardine an important place in the history of Moral 
Theology. Cardinal d’Annibale links the names of Bernardine and John 
Capistran with that of Antonine of Florence, and states that the ae 
of Antonine’s Summa Theologica marks the real adolescence of modern 
Moral Theology.? And the contemporary biographer of Bernardine, Vespa- 
siano da Bisticci, also links Bernardine and Antonine, and explains the im- 
portance of both these men for the development of moral science. 


Vices were multiplied in such a manner at this period that neither St. Thomas 
nor St. Bonaventure were adequate; there was a need for new writers, like St. 
Bernardine and Archbishop Antonine, who would write and free the world from 
its blindness.8 


It is difficult to improve upon Vespasiano’s statement of Bernardine’s 
position as a moral teacher. His great value lay in applying traditional moral 
doctrines to his own day and age. He had a vivid appreciation of detail. 
For instance, he thus describes the home of the lazy bachelor who is too 
selfish to take a wife: 


And then there’s his bed. Do you know how he sleeps? He sleeps in a hole, 
and once he has put a sheet on the bed he takes it off only when it is ripped. It 
is exactly the same in the dining room; on the floor there are peelings from fruit, 
bones, scraps of salad; everything is left on the floor, and never swept away. How 
about the table? There’s a cloth on the table, but it isn’t taken off until it’s moldy. 
He cleans the knives a little bit, and then the dog licks and washes them. The pots 
and pans are all greasy. They're a sight! Do you know how that man lives? He 
lives like a beast.9 


6. S. Bernardino da Siena, Le Prediche Volgari Inedite: Firenze, 1424, 1425 — 
Siena, 1425, ed, Dionisio Pacetti, O.F.M., (1 Classici Cristiani, n. 56), (Cantagalli, 
Siena, 1935), pp. 17-18. Selections from this work will be cited as Pacetti, Le Prediche 
Volgari, with page. 

7. Josephus D’Annibale, Summula Theologiae Moralis, 4 edn., 3 vols. (Romae, 
1896), I, 2. 

: Vita di San Bernardino, in Luciano Banchi, Le Prediche Volgari di San Bernar- 
dino da Siena, 3 vols. (Siena, 1880-1888), 1, xxvi. These sermons will be cited here- 
after as ‘‘Predica 1, 2,” etc. with reference to Banchi, I, II, or III. 

9. “Predica 19,” Banchi, II, 119. 
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With his keen eye for facts, and his firm grasp of principles, Bernardine 
was able to bring moral teaching up to date. His hearers felt that he knew 
their lives thoroughly. His words were full of the wisdom of the Gospels 
and of the sages. 


His PREPARATION 


Bernardine’s preparation for the apostolate was complete and well rounded. 
He possessed a vast legal knowledge, since he had been educated in the 
University of his native city and there heard the most famous jurists of the 
age. This study helped him in later years when he had to investigate and 
expound the moral aspects of contracts, usury, loans, and commerce. Ber- 
nardine was born in a period when Roman law was being remade. The great 
Italian jurists of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries knew how to take 
the art and science of Roman Law, and fit the age-old concepts to the new 
needs in the field of private and public law, and particularly in the field 
of commerce. 


There in Italy [writes Salvatore Riccobono} a reconstruction of the law took 
place during the period when the commerce and industry of the Maritime Republics 
were expanding prodigiously and the Communes were dominating the markets of 
the world. It was in this period that there shone resplendent the names of Bartolus 
and Baldus, of Stracca and Casaregis, rivals indeed of the great Roman juxis-consults 
in the history of the formation of law.10 ; 


What these compatriots were doing for Civil Law, Bernardine was to do for 
Moral Theology. 


Law was a tasteless subject to young Albizzeschi. According to Vespasiano 


da Bisticci, the three years he spent in studying Canon Law seemed to him 
a waste of time.!! He turned with avidity to Theology, and spent day and 
night in acquiring a complete grasp of that sacred science. He based his 
preaching on the principles of the Gospel as interpreted by the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church. Among the latter, he had special reverence for the 
greatest and most illustrious representatives of Scholasticism: Alexander of 
Hales, St. Bonaventure, St. Thomas, and Blessed John Duns Scotus. 
Bernardine entered the order as a young man of twenty-two. There is no 
evidence that he attended the Studium Generale in the Convent of San Fran- 
cesco in Siena.!2 Everything indicates that his scholastic training in Philosophy 
and Theology was completed before his novitiate. He was ordained one year 
after his profession. Realizing the need for a solid scientific preparation for 
preaching the Word of God to a society which had become all but pagan in 
its life and outlook, he took up the study of the works of the Fathers and 
Doctors, meditating upon these, and making their doctrines his own. He 
chose the most precious gems of thought from his reading and study, and 
gave them to his own age in order that it might experience the benefits of 


10. “Il Diritto Romano in America,” Conferenze Washingtoniane del Riccobono 
Seminar of Roman Law della Catholic University of Washington [sic] Anno 1937- 
1938, (Giuffré, Milano, 1938), pp. 337-338. 

11. Vita, in Banchi, I, xix. 

12. Diomede Scaramuzzi, O. F.M., ‘La dottrina del B. G. Duns Scoto nella pre- 
dicazione sociale di S. Bernardino da Siena,” Studi Francescani, XXVI (1929), 219-222. 
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the religious, moral, and social redemption brought to the world by the 
Divine Master, Jesus Christ. ; 

The use which Bernardine made of Scotus in his social preaching is 
shown by Scaramuzzi.13 One is inclined to agree with Emmerich Blondeel 
when he says that apart from the treatises on “Contracts” and “Restitution,’’ 
only rarely is there a direct dependence on Scotus in Bernardine’s moral 
teaching.'4 Scaramuzzi, in turn, points out that it is inexact to say that Bona- 
venture was the supreme authority with Bernardine.'> He cites St. Thomas 
with the greatest respect, but in his moral teachings it is the Summa of Alex- 
ander of Hales which he uses most frequently. He found in this work an in- 
exhaustible mine of observations and judgments with regard to the vices 
which ensnare the human heart. This was perhaps the fruit of the vast know!- 
edge and experience which Alexander had obtained during his long period 
in the world before entering the Seraphic Order. He calls him # nostro 
Allisandro Magno — ‘Our Alexander the Great.’’'6 

Bernardine’s reading and study are revealed chiefly by his sermons. The 
fact that he had access to certain works is also shown by the lists of volumes 
contained in the library at Siena,!7 and by the books used by him and found 
in his cell when he died.18 The works most used by theologians in the 
Fifteenth Century may be discovered by reading the prologue of the Summa 
Theologica of St. Antonine of Florence.!9 There he has a sort of bibliography, 
listing the main authorities which he uses in the course of his work. Besides 
the Scriptures and the ecclesiastical canons, Antonine quotes the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church, especially Augustine, Jerome, Gregory, Ambrose, 
Chrysostom, Basil, Isidore, Bernard, and Anselm. From the pagan writers, he 
uses Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and Seneca. In Theology St. Thomas is his 
master, and he also makes use of other writers of the Dominican School, 
like Albertus Magnus and Innocent V. From the Franciscan School, he cites 
Bonaventure, Richard of Middletown, Alexander of Hales, and Duns Scotus. 
In Canon Law he quotes, among others, Bernard of Pavia, Raymond of 
Pennafort, Hostiensis, Innocent IV, Ugguccio, Joannes Andreae; in Civil 
Law, Bartholus and Baldus. St. Bernardine reveals a preference for almost 
identically the same authors. In one sermon?° he quotes Augustine, Jerome, 
Gregory, Ambrose, Chrysostom, Isidore, Leo the Great, and Bernard; from 
the pagans, Virgil; from the Franciscan School, Bonaventure, Alexander of 
Hales ; for Canon Law, Raymond, Ugguccio, and Innocent IV. 

Bernardine possessed, in addition to learning, experience of a high degree. 
His preparation for the apostolic life was rendered the more complete be- 


13. Scaramuzzi, loc. cit., pp. 215-257; 340-371. 

14. “L’'Influence D’Ubertin de Casale sur les Ecrits de S. Bernardin de Sienne,” 
Collectanea Franciscana, V (1935), 6, note 2. 

15. Loe. cit., p. 219, note 1. 

16. Cf., e.g., “Predica 26,” Banchi, II, 304. 

17. Scaramuzzi, Joc. cit., pp. 220-221; cf. especially the notes. 

18. Dionisio Pacetti, O. F.M., “I Codici Autografi di S. Bernardino da Siena della 
Vaticana e della Comunale di Siena,” AFH, XXVII (1934), 225-232. 

19. “Prologus,” no pagination, B. Antonini Archiepiscopi Florentini, O. P., Summae 
Sacrae Theologiae, luris Pontificit et Caesarei, 4 vols. (Venetiis apud Juntam et Soc., 
1571). 

20. “Sermo XV,” Opera Omnia, Il, 143-148. 
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cause of the profound knowledge he had of the social conditions of his time. 
He did not enter the order as a callow youth, and so was not unacquai 

with any other life than that of silent Franciscan cloisters. He had been a 
University student, feeling the full tide of the pulsating life about him, and 
acquiring a keen understanding of men and things. This initial knowledge 
was broadened and perfected in the apostolic journeys which took him up 


and down the Italian peninsula, and brought him into contact with every 
class of society. 


SINS OF THE AGE 


The Fifteenth Century was the age of the Renaissance, and if we would 
see Bernardine’s work in its proper setting we must glance at the society 
which he aimed to reform. It is true that 


we must not allow ourselves to take the descriptions of poets, satirists, novelists, 
and preachers too literally; they almost all generalize unduly, and exaggerate, and 
judgments founded on such sources are sure to be more or less mistaken, but there 
can be no doubt that, side by side with the many good elements in Italian society in 
the Fifteenth Century, there was also a terrible amount of evil.21 


Bernardine’s description of the sins of Siena gives us a complete, if sad, picture. 


The devil has blinded you in your wickedness, O Siena, and you seem to have 
peace, but you are full of hate. And therefore I say to you, if you do not make 
peace with God, you cannot make peace among yourselves. Don’t you see that you 
do not know God because you are blind, and not knowing God you can know 
nothing that is good for you? Since you are bereft of the knowledge of God, you 
can't help falling into vices and sins. You are taken up with nothing but thefts, 
usury, cheating, perfidy, plunder, luxury, sodomy, blasphemy, party-strife, and arro- 
gance; justice is gone; right is put down and wrong is exalted.22 


Checking this list against the statements of discerning historians, we 
discover that the mode of expression only, and not the substance, is rhetorical. 
Pastor finds it difficult to determine just what percentage of the population 
was infected with these vices, but it is indisputable that the poisonous in- 
fluence of the worst exponents of pagan Humanism was widely diffused.” 
The statute books of almost every town in Italy contain enactments against 
luxury and extravagance in dress, especially among women. Some families 
were brought to utter ruin by their prodigality and luxury. Usury and fraud 
went hand in hand with the wealth and commerce which all this luxury re- 
quired for its support. Immorality increased to a terrible extent during the 
age of the Renaissance; and, especially among the cultivated and higher 
classes, revolting excesses were common. Moral corruption led to religious 
indifference and blasphemous references to the most sacred truths of faith. 
The rage for the antique drew many to revive the superstitions of the ancient 
world, especially astrology. The princes of the time set the worst example 
for immorality, cunning, cruelty, and injustice. Machiavelli's Prince marks 
the culminating point of the pagan Renaissance, which, had it succeeded, 


21. Ludwig von Pastor, History of the Popes, v (ed. Antrobus), (Herder, St. 
Louis, 1923), 118-119. 

22. “Predica 35,” Banchi, III, 152. 

23. Op. cit., V, 97-174. 
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would have been the ruin of Italy. Into this welter of vice, Bernardine pi Fe 
holding aloft the monogram of the Holy Name, leading the multitudes 
to the Heart of Christ. 


PARTICULAR PHASES OF His MORAL TEACHING 


In discussing particular phases of Bernardine’s moral teaching, it prob- 
ably will be advantageous to consider a few general topics fundamental to 
Moral Theology. For this purpose I have singled out for consideration, con- 
science, habit, and ignorance. Then after a brief survey of some moral evils 
common to every age, some space will be devoted to the moral problems of 
peace, marriage, government, and social justice which were vital problems 
in his day, as they are in ours. 


I. CONSCIENCE 


In treating conscience Bernardine discusses its nature, the blessings of a 
good conscience, the evils of a bad conscience.24 He does not draw a scien- 
tific distinction between the remotely practical and the proximately practical 
judgment, but, like a Fa oy preacher, he simply PF coe comscience as a 
deliberate and firm judgment concerning what one is obliged to do or not 
to do. In his description of the excessively timorous conscience he uses the 
example of imagined disrespect to a cross of straw, which was later made 
famous by St. Ignatius in his “rules concerning scruples.” Such a one sees 
sin where there is no sin. 


In this vivid and lively piece of dialogue, he describes, and explains what 
is faulty with, an over-tender conscience. 


Take the example of one who goes to confession, and after telling his sins says, 
with many sobs, “Father, I have another sin which is so big and serious that I 
haven’t the courage to tell you.” The priest says, ““My son, tell everything courag- 
eously because God is ready to pardon all the sins of those who repent of having 
committed them; and if there is only one sin which you don’t confess, God doesn’t 
forgive the others. So speak out bravely and don’t be afraid...." He says, “I 
spit in church once during Mass, and didn’t rub it out with my foot.” The priest 
asks, “Is this the big sin?” “Yes,” he says. The priest says, “That's not so big- 
as you think. We spit there ourselves.” Of such as these David has said: ‘They 
shake with fear where there is no fear.” This isn’t conscience as we have described 
it above: this is'fear of conscience.25 


Of the beauty and desirability of a good conscience, he has this to say: 


A good conscience is just like a little jewel casket which you women have when 
you get married (I mean the little one, not those big ones). You know that in it 
you keep your rings and pearls and jewels and other such things; sometimes one of 
his love letters. You fill it with perfume and spices, so that when it is opened a 
sweet odor pervades the house. You lock it with a key which no one keeps but 
you. In a like way, God has made His own jewel case. In it He puts the ring of 
faith, the pearls of confirmation, the other jewels of good thoughts. We receive 
His letter when we are in love with Him and go to church to hear Mass. Then we 
hear the Epistle and Gospel. When we go to the sermon, the Holy Scriptures 


24. Pacetti, Le Prediche Volgari, pp. 407-419; see also “Sermo LII,” Opera Omnia, 
II, 521, 534. 
25. Pacetti, Le Prediche Volgari, pp. 409-410. 
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are explained and we learn the commandments of the law, and the articles of faith, 
and all the things we are bound to do. The perfume and spices are the acts 
of fasting, almsgiving, and prayer, so that when your conscience is nothing 
comes forth but what is good. The key is confession and Communion, because if 
a go to confession and Communion often you fall into sin less frequently. Then 


locks the jewel case of your conscience. He holds the key 
means that you are always thinking of Him. The accursed devil 
jewel case, and if you say, “The devil is clever. He knows how to 
will teach you something: place a sign there, and I promise that he will 
Make the Sign of the Cross, and I promise that you will always be safe. ... 
treasure of a good conscience is worth so much that I don’t think any of you here 
could buy it, not even you rich widows. I'll put it stronger: not all your 
together, not all the money in this world, can buy a good conscience.26 


On the other hand, 


a bad conscience produces external signs of a dissolute life (though no one should 
be quick to judge rashly); a bad conscience is the temple of shame, the field of 
malediction, the garden of evils, the chamber of anxiety and bitterness, the joy of 
demons, the casket of fraud, the treasure of the king of Babylon, the hall of Satan, 
the dwelling place of evil spirits, the book closed and sealed and full of vices 
which will be opened on the day of judgment to the immense confusion of the 
sinner.27 


Himself, which 


Each one of these twelve points is fully developed. 


II. IGNORANCE 


The sermon on ignorance, “Sermo XXI” of the series De Evangelio 
Aeterno,?® is a good example of classical material written in Latin, which 
St. Bernardine never rendered as it is recorded. The sermon treats of natural 
ignorance which is a human defect and no fault of our own: we are ignorant 
of the past and of the future, of things above us and things beneath us, of 
the secrets of hearts and even of the state of our own conscience (since the 
Apostle says no one knows whether he is worthy of love or hate} ; finally — 
in order to preserve the number seven — the Saint reminds us that no one 
knows everything.?9 

Next Bernardine treats of ignorance as an impediment to human action: 
ignorantia juris et facti. Besides the usual divisions of ignorance into invin- 
cible, simply vincible, crass, and affected, Bernardine speaks of the responsi- 
bility of insane persons who have lucid intervals. And once more he secures 
his sevenfold division by discussing “holy” ignorance which exists in one who 
avoids the knowledge of things dangerous, and “perverse” ignorance which is 
an intensification of affected ignorance.3° In this section the influence of the 
Summa of Alexander of Hales?! is very marked, though St. Bonaventure is 
also quoted. 


. Ibid., pp. 413-414. 

. Opera Omnia, Il, 528-534. 

. Opera Omnia, Il, 184-191. 

. [bid., p. 185. 

. Ibid., p. 188. 

31. Especially Inq. III, Tract. II, Sect. I, Quaest. II, Tit. I, cap. VIII, Alexandri de 

Hales Summa Theologica, 3 vols. (Coll. S. Bonaventurae, Quaracchi, 1930), Ill 
(Secunda Pars Secundi Libri), 330-331. 
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The third section, which treats of the evils of ignorance, provides material 
more to the taste of a preacher. 

In the Lenten course at Florence in 1425, Bernardine’s introductory dis- 
course developed six of the seven points contained in the third article of 
his Latin sermon. The Saint would agree with the words of Pius X, “The 
greatest enemy of Christ is ignorance of Christ.” Ignorance, he says, is the 
occasion of all the evils in the world, the occasion of all the wars, and plagues, 
and sickness. Ignorance begets spiritual poverty, senseless, and brutality. it 
blinds, ruins, and enslaves the soul. The preacher, then, uses ignorance as a 
general heading under which he groups his Lenten topics: 


Today we will speak of ignorance of the law of abstinence. Thursday we will 
speak about ignorance of almsgiving; Friday, about ignorance of fraternal charity; 
Saturday, about our social relationships and ignorance of bad companions.32 


III. BAD HABITs 


Bernardine’s sermon on bad habits is interesting not only because of its 
content, but also because of the various forms in which it has come down to 
us. He preached on this topic at Florence in 1424,33 at Florence>4 and Siena 
in 1425,35 and at Padua in 1443.36 The general outline of the sermon is 
the same in all cases, but the choice of details and the mode of presentation 
are quite different. A study of these four renditions of the same topic gives 
one an idea of how Bernardine handled his material. 

After describing the beginning and the growth of a bad habit, the Saint 
lists seven remedies for evil habits.37 His recommendations are: 


. Pray. 

. Be courageously determined. 
. Avoid the occasions. 

. Abominate the vice. 

. Resist the beginnings. 

. Practise the opposite virtue. 
. Keep good company. 


He always begins by recommending prayer. Then he urges his hearers to 
confident determination. 


Take heart. Be courageous. Think of Mary Magdalen, a great sinner who took 
courage and went to Christ. She said to herself: “I have been resolute in doing evil: 
why can’t I have the same determination in doing gocd and in going to Him Who 


can help me?” She took courage and went to the feet of Jesus and began to weep 
for her sins. 


“Develop magnanimity!”” is another way in which he puts this same point. 
“Think of God, of heaven, and of yourself. Ask yourself, ‘What am I doing 


32. Pacetti, Le Prediche Volgari, pp. 213-214. 

33. Tosti, “Di Alcuni Codici di S. Bernardino,” AFH, XII (1919), 225-231. 

34. Tosti, loc. cit., pp. 231-240; the same sermon from a different MS is contained 
in Pacetti, Le Prediche Volgari, pp. 215-239. The great differences between the two 
texts show the liberty taken by the copyists in reporting Bernardine’s words. 

35. Tosti, Joc. cit., pp. 241-253. 

36. Opera Omnia, IV, 62-67. 

37. Pacetti’s text (see note 34) is followed unless otherwise noted. 
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in this depth of degradation? I was made for the glory of eternal life.”38 
Thirdly, St. Bernardine tells his hearers to avoid the occasions of their 
habitual sin. 


The dog runs away from sticks and stones because he sees that these harm him. 
In the same way you should flee evil occasions. That’s why Christ says: “If thy - 
scandalize thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee.” He doesn’t want you to take 
your ¢ye out of your head. No. But if something scandalizes you, flee from that 
occasion. ...God helps those who help themselves. If you do your part in avoid- 
ing temptation, God will help you with His grace.39 


In urging his hearers to develop an abomination for the vice which en- 
slaves them, Bernardine shows a fine blending of natural and supernatural 
motives. To the adulteress, the sodomite, the usurer, the gambler, and the 
drunkard, he points out the temporal and eternal evils to which they expose 
themselves. He tells them to meditate on the harm and shame that come to 
them from the habit which they think it impossible to shake off. For instance: 


Here is a woman who is involved with a man. She can’t give him up. Have 
you a husband? Then, consider that you are in danger of having your throat cut. 
Think of the blame to which you are subject, and of the loss of your reputation. 
Your friend tells one of his companions about his affair; that man tells his wife; 
she tells her neighbor, and so one tells the other until everybody knows it. He 
swore to you that he’d never tell, and you think that nobody knows. Why, when 
you go out, they're pointing at you behind your back.... Remember the risk you 
run that your daughters will never be married, because others will think them 
illegitimate. Reflect that you are putting your soul in peril of eternal damnation. 


To the sodomite he says: 


Think what a fine family you would have and how loved and respected you 
would be, if you would give up your vice. Reflect a bit that your soul, now grown 
old and hardened in this sin, is in the hands of the devil. ...Think of the expense 
you incur and the money you throw away in misery. And you, young rascal and 
thief, look at the wretched vileness to which you subject yourself: God made you 
a man, and the devil makes you a woman. 


To the gambler: 


And you, gambler! What good are you! You are good for nothing but gam- 
bling and blaspheming. Think that your life is worthless and your death would be 
more useful and honorable for your family than your life. Reflect that if you 
would give up gambling, you would associate with good men and would be 
esteemed for something, and you would have those offices and honors which you 
lose now because of your evil life. 

If you are a drunkard, think of what drunkenness is, and how many evil results 
follow from it for body and soul; think of what a shame it is for you and your 
family, and reflect that you lose the use of your reason and your senses and live in 


mortal sin.40 
The fifth remedy against a bad habit is to begin to combat it immediately, 
and not to wait until it has become deeply ingrained. Principiis obsta, he says, 
quoting Ovid. 
When you chastise your child from his earliest years, you bring him up well; 
if you don’t chastise him then, when he is big he'll want to have his own way. You 


38. Tosti, loc. cit., p. 229. 
39. Cf. Opera Omnia, IV, 66. 
40. Opera Omnia, IV, 67. 
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can bend a green branch as you please, but when it’s dried out you can’t bend it. 

You can break in a young colt, but never an old horse! 

The practice of the opposite virtue is Bernardine’s sixth remedy, and under 
this heading he drives home a valuable psychological point by telling the 
story of St. Bernard and the fat Cardinal who was such a glutton that he 
could not bring himself to do penance. St. Bernard said to him, “I want you 
to avoid gluttony three days, for the love of God.” The Cardinal did it. 
“Now,” said St. Bernard, “I want you to abstain three days more for the 
love of the Blessed Virgin.” He did that, too. “Well,” said St. Bernard, “keep 
it up another three days for the love of the Apostles.” Finally, the Saint said 
to the Cardinal, “Have you the heart to avoid gluttony from now on?” “Yes,” 
said the prelate, “I have proved to myself that I’m able to do it; I'll make my 
peace with God and avoid the vice of gluttony.” In the Latin text of the Pa- 
duan sermon,‘! he gives the same advice without the story: “If you are in- 
clined to impurity, resolve to avoid the sin for eight days, then for another 
eight days. Keep this up, and you will see that in a short time you will become 


chaste. And even if you fall, persevere as well as you are able, and you will 
soon be free from the habit.” 


The final remedy is good environment. Usually he is content to point out 
that our habits depend to a great extent on our associates, and that the com- 
panionship of the good is a great help in the practice of virtue. In the Paduan 
sermon he says that in some cases a complete reformation of life and an entire 
change of environment are necessary. 


For some it is almost impossible to avoid vice by remaining in the world. 
Seek out a group of good and holy religious who live in the fear of God. ... If you 
are inclined to be a drinker, they will give you drink in moderation; if you are 
inclined to be lustful, they will give you the remedy of fasts and vigils and disci- 
plines. Don’t believe, as many do, that religious have a good time with the things 
of the flesh. If they live as they ought, the least temptation they have is the tempta- 
tion of the flesh, and the biggest trial they have (believe it or not) is to learn how 
to get along with one another because there are so many different characters. Some 
are gloomy and some are gay, -some are old and some are young; and you have to 


adapt yourself to the natures of all— which is very difficult unless a man is 
prudent.42 


PARTICULAR MORAL OBLIGATIONS 


Turning now to St. Bernardine’s treatment of particular moral obligations, 
we find that in his various Lenten sermons he treated virtually all the topics 
De Praeceptis or De Virtutibus which modern textbooks of Moral Theology 
contain. He also discusses Matrimony, the Holy Eucharist, and Penance from 
the viewpoint of the recipient of these sacraments. His treatment of the other 
sacraments is incidental; as one might expect of a popular preacher, his moral 
doctrine De Sacramentis is incompletely recorded. Fr. Cuthbert Gumbinger’s 
recent survey of Bernardine’s unedited Italian sermons*> reveals with great 
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42. Ibid., p. 67. 
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clarity that he spoke of all vices and virtues, of punishment and glory. His 
Latin sermons reveal the same thing. He treated all the Commandments of 
God and of the Church, as well as the duties of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

Bernardine insisted on the duties of fasting and almsgiving, Sunday Mass, 
and fraternal correction. He inveighed against vanity and superstition, gam- 
bling and perjury. An investigation of any of these topics would yield abun- 
dant results..As a choice must be made from among his many moral and 
social doctrines, it seems best to examine the way in which St. Bernardine 
met four of the major problems of his day. In almost every city of Italy the 
Fifteenth-Century preacher was faced with the task of establishing peace and 
unity, of securing the family against the ravages of impurity, of stressing the 
mutual duties of rulers and citizens, and of solving new problems of com- 
mutative justice which the breakdown of feudalism and the rise of a new 
social order had created. It is no distortion of history to say that these 
Fifteenth-Century problems were quite similar to those of the present day. 
A systematic summary of modern papal pronouncements shows that the Popes 
regard the problems of peace, the family, the state, and the social order, as 
the great issues of the Twentieth Century.4 The evils of Bernardine’s day 
and ours differ in their concrete manifestations, but the moral principles gov- 
erning their solution are the same. 


I, PEACE 


During his preaching career St. Bernardine spoke repeatedly in the inter- 
ests of peace and harmony between the warring factions of the Italian City 
States. The party strife which rent these cities had its origin back in the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries during the struggle between the Papacy and 
the Empire. The Emperor stood for feudalism and foreign domination ; his 
supporters were Ghibellines. The Papacy represented Italian national feeling; 
its supporters were the Guelphs. The history of Bernardine’s native Siena is 
typical of that of most Italian cities. At the end of the Thirteenth Century 
the city was ruled by a Council of fifteen Guelph merchants. Ghibelline nobles 
fomented seditions of butchers, doctors, and notaries, hoping to dislodge the 
merchants and middle class, These, however, remained in power until 1355, 
when the nobles and common yp rose against the merchants and formed 
a mixed government consisting of twelve commoners, twelve nobles, and a 
Council of four hundred. 

During Bernardine’s boyhood a Visconti was proclaimed Lord of Siena. 
In the Fifteenth Century various lords succeeded one another as tyrants, and 
among: the populace there were tumults caused by the struggle for a share in 
the government.45 The names, Guelph and Ghibelline, no longer retained 
their original significance, but around them there remained ancient and mur- 
derous hates between families and factions, which were passed on from gen- 
eration to generation as a sad inheritance. Nowhere is Bernardine more ter- 


44. Cf., eg., Philip Hughes, The Pope’s New Order (Macmillan, New York, 
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rifying in his condemnations than when he speaks adversus partialitates. At 
first, one is astounded at his rigor: “Whoever merely consents in his heart to 
be Guelph or Ghibelline sins mortally, and if he dies in this state he will be 
condemned to eternal torments.”46 There is no leeway: whether it exist in 
heart, in word, or in deed, the party spirit is the ruin of cities. 

Bernardine’s severity becomes understandable when we read his descrip- 
tion of the evils caused by party strife. 


Factions cause the ruin of commerce, art, science, religious institutes, and ecclesi- 
astical worship. For the sake of a party a wife will betray her husband; women kill 
one another, and help men in the destruction and death of others. In a country 
torn by divisions no one can escape the taint of the party spirit....Men will re- 
ceive Holy Communion together, with the intention of betraying one another; and, 
if they are able, they will carry out this intention. Crops are burned, herds are 
wiped out, land is ruined. Virgins are violated and nuns are subjected to sacrilege. 
...O who can enumerate the evils and crimes and wickedness which have their 
origin and growth, as well as their horrible and detestable end, in party strife!47 


One cannot help being struck by the prophetic vision of Bernardine when 
he condemned the divisions as portending the ruin of great cities and of all 
Italy. He cries out the triple “Woe!” of the Apocalypse, threatening with the 
sentence of spiritual, temporal, and eternal damnation.*® Italy was the center 
of commerce, industry, banking, and culture. Still he unhesitatingly predicts: 
“Every kingdom divided against itself shall perish, and house upon house 
shall fall.” We are so used to an Italy which has experienced the fulfilment 
of Bernardine’s prophecy that it is hard to picture the wealth and power of 
the Italian cities of that age. Florence and Genoa were so rich that with their 
accumulated financial reserves they were able to live in an afterglow of pros- 
perity and exert power in the early modern period, long after their commer- 
cial greatness had perished.49 

At Siena in 1427 Bernardine declared that Italy would be the happiest 
place on earth if it were not for the curse of divisions.5° His words were 
surely wise. The strife between the masters and the journeymen, against 
which he preached, caused the latter to leave Italy, and carry craft- and trade- 
secrets into the north. There they built up the competition which eventually 
undermined the Italian markets. In another sermon at Siena he compared 
the cities and towns of Italy to the ships of a fleet; some are great galleons, 
some are smaller craft, others are little skiffs and gondolas. United, they are 
invincible; but divided, there is none of them so great that it cannot be 
overcome.>! 

Although Bernardine’s apostolate could not wipe out the spirit of dis- 
unity and strife which was threatening the security and independence of Italy, 
still his mission of peace was often marvelously successful. At Assisi in the 
autumn of 1425 he succeeded in bringing about a reconciliation between 
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many who had been at enmity for a long time.5? At Belluno in the dominion 
of Venice he effected the abolition of internal strife after all the might of 
Venice had failed. In a sermon at Assisi he himself said that Belluno, “by 
the grace of God gave up its divisions as a result of my sermons.”>53 


In the same sermon at Assisi he says: 


In Piedmont, in the city of Casale, I preached on party strife. There were 
twelve parties in that place. And why was this? Because once there had been two 
separate communities. But when Frederick Barbarossa destroyed Milan, he also 
wasted the territory about Casale, and he permitted a community whose town was 
destroyed to dwell in Casale. Each of these communities had six parties apiece, 
since the Guelphs and Ghibellines in both places were divided into three factions. 
Now, by the grace of God, they are so united and linked together that it is won- 
derful. They burned the old party books and enacted penal statutes against anyone 
who would speak of the old factions.54 


Bernardine was equally successful at Perugia, and in a sermon there, he 
declared that throughout all Lombardy he found just one individual who re- 
fused to make peace.5> According to Pastor,>® the reconciliations effected by 
Bernardine and the other preachers of his time seem, on the whole, to have 
been adhered to, even after the enthusiasm caused by the sermons had sub- 
sided; and in such cases the memory of the friar was blessed for many 
generations. 


Il. MATRIMONY AND THE FAMILY 


Bernardine had good reason for preaching on Matrimony and against the 
vices which threatened the sanctity of marriage and the family. If the hor- 
rible vice of sodomy had not made its way into all ranks of society, some of 
the Saint’s words would, frankly, have been insulting to his audiences. He 
tells the Sienese that if he were the father of a family in their city, he would 
take his boys at the age of three and send them outside Italy until they were 
at least forty, because Italy is so corrupted with the damnable vice of sod- 
omy.>? The scourge that birth control is in our day, that sodomy was in the 
Fifteenth Century. “Anyone,” says Banchi,°* “who is shocked by the bold 
but honest words of St. Bernardine, is ignorant of history and of the great 
good which the Saint effected by his preaching.” In his Latin sermon against 
the vice, Bernardine (following St. Augustine) calls such sinners murderers. 
For they say to God: 


“You have created male and female so that the human race may be multiplied, 
but we aim at the diminution and destruction of the human race.” Therefore human 
nature abhors this crime, because as far as it can, it seeks to destroy the human 
race. If all men were sodomites, who would be born?... Not only are they mur- 
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derers, but they slaughter their own children. Hence, they must give an account to 
God of icy children who would have been born if this crime had not been 
committed.5 


In virtually every sermon on Matrimony, the Saint mentions this abuse, 
sometimes with arguments, anecdotes, and illustrations which one hesitates to 
translate. In this regard we must remember that he counsels preachers never 
to overstep the limits of decency; but his age was less reticent than ours. 

Bernardine, of course, is not content with condemning the degradation of 
wedlock. He exalts the dignity of the sacrament, and tries with all his ora- 
torical powers to foster mutual love between husbands and wives. 


Ill, RELATIONS BETWEEN RULERS AND CITIZENS 


In marked contrast with Savonarola, Bernardine never descended to politi- 
cal polemics. He remained in his pulpit with one word for all, rich and poor, 
merchant and laborer, governors and governed. Because of this very detach- 
ment, all sought his advice. When he preached in the public squares of cities, 
the rulers of the Commune (“our magnificent Signors,’®! he calls them) were 
present in their robes of office. Nearly every Lenten course included a sermon 
on the duties of princes.6? 

As Scaramuzzi shows,°3 Bernardine reduces all the duties of those in 
authority to one great duty which includes all others, namely, justice. The 
prince must be the custodian of justice, without which it is impossible to gov- 
ern. He cites these words of St. Augustine: “Without justice, what is govern- 
ment but organized robbery?” Justice must be vigorous in the sense that vice 
must be repressed, crimes punished, good customs introduced and confirmed. 
It is vital that justice be tempered with mercy, but this must never degenerate 
into sentimental softness which would pardon obstinate heretics, blasphemers, 
usurers, corrupters of youth. Since a measure of republicanism still survived, 
St. Bernardine often referred to the duty of voting and the responsibility it 
involved. He warned against casting a vote for a public sinner. He pointed 
out the individual and corporate guilt of a Commune which tolerates or en- 
courages usurers.® 

“Sermon 25” of the series preached at Siena in 1427, is full of wise 
directions concerning the relations of those who govern and the governed. 
Since the sermon was preached to the general public, certain phrases of the 
Saint indicate that the populace had quite a share in the government still. He 
urges them to use their rights with a manly independence. First, he condemns 
ambition. The ambitious politician strangles justice; he makes himself high 
and mighty at the expense of widows, orphans, and the poor. Likewise, the 
flatterer is the enemy of the common good. Rulers seldom hear the truth be- 
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cause all seek to curry their favor. “It seems to me that you have all sworn 
never to speak the truth if it’s unpleasant. But, citizens, when you are in the 
Palazzo, tell the truth and never speak merely to please the rulers.” 


The judges come in for their share of condemnation. 


Oh, how much evil can be done by a false judge! Do you know why? Because 
he knows every evil trick, and every way to carry it out. In so many places I have 
heard the complaint that when a lawsuit is commenced it is never finished; there is 
no end of trials and pleading. If you but knew how God hates this! And what 
comes of all this litigation? Nothing but expense. The judge gives a ruling; he 
assigns a date for the hearing; someone is accused of contempt; there is a post- 
ponement; a new date is assigned; “nego, insto, probo.”” More time is given to the 
official, and meanwhile he dies. . . . Everything must be begun all over again before 
the new official. Nothing results but expense; and the one in the right is wronged.67 


That this form of preaching on the duties of rulers and citizens was well 
received, can be seen from the statutes which various cities adopted in order 
to carry out Bernardine’s recommendations. The best known of these are the 
Statuti di San Bernardino which were promulgated for the city of Perugia, 
November 4, 1425.68 This document shows the enormous spiritual success 
which the Saint achieved, and gives an indication of the themes which he 
treated and the questions upon which he insisted with most vehemence. The 
statutes contain articles on blasphemy, gambling, sodomy, usury, street fights, 
and dancing in church. These crimes were severely punished. In fact the 
penalties seem excessively rigorous, but the laws were so effective that two 
years later at Siena, Bernardine could sing the praises of a reformed Perugia. 


IV. SOCIAL JUSTICE 


During the greater part of the Middle Ages most of the population of 
Western Europe was engaged in the old and unchanging pursuit of agri- 
culture. The medieval approach to economic problems was through anti- 
usury legislation and the doctrine of the “just price.” All interest on loans 
was considered to be (as indeed it generally was) usury. What commerce 
there was, existed for the satisfaction of elementary human needs; and Canon 
Law insisted on justice in commercial exchange. 

The age of St. Bernardine ushered in a period of expanding industry and 
commerce. Social and economic conditions were changing rapidly. The finan- 
cial and business outlook of Fifteenth-Century Florence or Siena was very 
different from that of the small town or village which the framers of medieval 
economic doctrine had in mind. Payment in kind was disappearing, and a 
money-economy was coming into vogue. The need of ready money on the 
part of small traders and craftsmen created a need for a reconsideration of 
the teaching on usury. The increased opportunities for acquiring great wealth 
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tempted merchants to avarice and injustice, and called for a fresh insistence 
upon the “just price” together with concrete and up-to-date applications of 
the ageless moral principles. Bernardine discussed most of the economic x pot 
tions of the day in his sermons, particularly in the series on contracts an: 
restitution. Indeed, the sermons on restitution constitute a true treatise, com- 
parable with the best works of modern manualists, and eminently worthy of a 
new translation equipped with such notes as would make it applicable to 
present-day conditions. 

In dealing with anti-usury legislation, Bernardine had a tendency to be 
conservative. He was “‘stricter than Archbishop Antonine [of Florence]},” 
writes Vespasiano da Bisticci.?0 Usury was the great economic evil.of the 
Fifteenth Century. The exactions of the money lenders brought indescribable 
misery into the lives of the poor. The usurer, declares St. Bernardine, “‘is the 
murderer of the poor man; he takes away his garments, shoes, house, field, 
bed, food and drink, and all his livelihood.”’7! It is understandable, therefore, 
that Bernardine was slow to admit that any gain could be realized on a money 
loan. He cautiously grants that in the case of state loans (like those loans 
floated by Venice and Florence), a citizen might take interest if he is forced 
to lend his money, or if he lends out of a motive of patriotism; if, however, 
he buys the bonds solely for the sake of gain, his action is usurious.7? 

Despite this conservative trend in the Saint’s economic thinking, he was 
progressive enough to agree with St. Antonine that the changed state of indus- 
try and commerce justified at times the taking of interest on a money loan, by 
reason of the title of /ucrum cessans. If, he says, one is asked to lend 100 
ducats with which he intended to engage in trade, he is not a usurer if he asks 
the borrower to pay him what he would have gained in trade, because he lends 
not merely his money but his “‘capital.’’73 

The Montes Pietatis which combatted the evils of usury so effectively, were 
not founded until some eighteen years after the death of St. Bernardine. 
However, his vigorous denunciations of usury paved the way for their estab- 
lishment. Without definitely attributing the idea of the Montes to Bernardine 
of Siena, Fr. Holzapfel justly concludes that the great popular orators of the 
Fifteenth Century, such as St. John Capistran, St. Bernardine of Siena, St. 
James of the Marches, thought out practical means of rescuing the people 
from usury and discussed these matters among themselves ;74 and Piero Com- 
postella notes that the foundation of the Montes Pietatis must be regarded as 
a collective work of the Franciscan Order, the result of a living current of 
ideas which found realization at Perugia where the first Mons was founded 
in 1462.75 
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St. Bernardine’s Latin sermon “De Mercatoribus’’S is divided into two 
main sections. In the first, he discusses the lawfulness of business; in the 
second, he enumerates the abuses which render business sinful. There are 
seven circumstances which render trade and commerce illicit. The first is 
the circumstance of person: clerics may not engage in business. The second 
is the circumstance of purpose: laymen may trade provided their motive is 
not tainted with avarice. The third and fourth are the circumstances of time 
and place: it is not lawful to do business on Sundays and holydays, or in 
sacred places. Fifthly and sixthly, a businessman may not discriminate against 
strangers, or do business to the detriment of the common good. The seventh 
circumstance, that of manner, is elaborately subdivided into three parts, each 
containing seven abuses common among merchants. This sermon sets forth 
a veritable code for the Christian merchant which has been summarized by 
Sticco in the following “Ten Commandments for Businessmen” :77 


1. Do not transact business on Sundays and holydays. 
2. Sell your wares with equal justice to strangers and to local people. 
. Do not transact business to the detriment of the common good. 
. Beware of lies, oaths, duplicity, and every kind of cheating. 
. Use just measures. 
. Observe agreements. 
- Do not sell dearer, or buy cheaper, than the just price. 
. Do not raise the price for one who is compelled to postpone payment. 
. Choose a pious and learned confessor. 
10. Do not stay away too far from your wife. 


The Italian sermon preached at Siena in 1427 covers virtually the same 
ground as the Latin sermon on merchants.78 One difference is that the Saint 
speaks only of eighteen abuses common among merchants, instead of the 
twenty-one enumerated in the Latin text. He vividly describes how a trades- 
man short-changes simple folk, bewildering them with the speed with which 


he counts out their money: ‘‘—to’ to’ to’ to’, uno, due, tre, cin 


que, sette, 
otto, dieci, tredici, quattordici, dicessette, dicennove e vinti.” 
And the poor old lady, who is not so sharp as you, believes that the amount is 
what you say and takes what you give her. She goes home and begins to count it 
penny for penny, and then she finds that she has been cheated out of three soldi. 
She goes back to the one who gave her the money and says, “When I got home 
with the money you gave me and counted it, I found I was short three soldi.” 
Then they generally say, “Didn't you make a mistake in counting?” “No,” she says, 
“you didn’t give me the right change. For the love of God, give it to me!” Then 
the merchant says, ““O look around where it might have fallen. Perhaps there was a 
hole in your purse.” And so the poor woman is cheated. Do you think this is 
pleasing to God? Certainly not. “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's goods,” is 
one of the Commandments; and another is, “Thou shalt not steal.” This is theft, 
that robs from her who is utterly unable to help herself.79 
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CONCLUSION 


These few selections reveal something of the content of St. Bernardine’s 
moral sermons. The Saint was a great moral teacher. He was the model and 
the standard bearer of those tireless preachers of the Fifteenth Century 
whose voices were heard in every Italian city, admonishing, exhorting, de- 
nouncing sin, According to Robert of Lecce (d. 1483) all the great preachers 
of the age, followed the style and manner of Bernardine. They imitated his 
oratorical devices. Like him, they conducted the burning of the vanities, 
celebrated Mass in the public squares, and held monster processions in which 
the whole populace joined. Above all, they used his Latin works as source 
material for their sermons, so that their missions were no mere emotional re- 
vivals but efforts at adult education in a very real sense, courses of vivid and 
inspiring lectures which covered the entire moral doctrine of Christ. 

St. Bernardine, the Moral Teacher, was scholar and theologian, jurist 
and psychologist, a Saint who has deserved well of the Church for his con- 
tributions to Moral Theology. However, it is hard to think of him in any 
réle save that of the popular preacher and apostle of souls. No matter what 
profound topic he may discuss, it is always with a view to saying in conclusion 
to some human heart: “Tu potrai per questa via salvare l’anima tua e darla a 
Gesi, che é benedetto in saecula saeculorum” — “In this way you will be 
able to save your soul and give it to Jesus, Who is blessed for ever and ever.” 


ANSCAR Parsons, O. F. M. Cap. 
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THE APOSTOLIC LABORS OF ST. BERNARDINE 
IN REVIVING AND PURIFYING 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


lager the lifelong efforts of St. Bernardine of Siena were signalized 
by a charity and zeal for souls that were truly apostolic in every respect, 
we shall in the course of this paper treat of one phase of his fruitful labors 
which certainly ranks him among the great successors of the original Twelve. 
St. Bernardine, in purifying and confirming Christian faith, was an apostle 
who sought nothing else but the glory of the Name of God and the salvation 
of souls, to be effected by sound dogmatic and moral instructions. 
For an appreciation of the apostolic labors of this renowned Franciscan 
Saint, we turn to the words written of him by the author of La Franceschina: 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, magnificent King, does not cease to shower continually 
upon an ungrateful world His most bountiful graces, just as it pleased Him 
through His solicitous mercy to bestow, in recent years, that sincere and luminous 
lamp of Italy, St. Bernardine, through whose light and doctrine, not only Italy, but 
also a great part of Christendom, has received enlightenment along the path to 
salvation ... through his holy life and praiseworthy conduct.1 
Indeed, the bountiful graces of Christ were sorely needed in St. Ber- 
nardine’s time, and it pleased God to raise up a saint who would champion 
the cause of true faith and of good morals. The faith had to be purified, had 
to be revived, had to be controlled and directed into the proper channel ; and 
St. Bernardine had the lively will and word to perform this great work. He 
was truly sent by God to become the ardent preacher of the divine Word, 
the loving educator of youth, and the apostolic teacher of all. Moreover, the 
moral conditions of his day were anything but good. Because faith, the 
foundation of all morality, was not lively and operative, the passions, fo- 
mented by bad example, constituted a grave danger to unwary souls. These 
passions obscured faith — in fact they turned faith itself for many people 
into a sort of abnormal assent, so that the truths of faith were not properly 
appreciated and followed. As a result, the good conduct and right living that 
derive from true faith were, in general, woefully lacking. 


MoRAL CONDITIONS OF THE TIMES 


Let us review briefly the conditions of the times, as we know them from 
the sermons of St. Bernardine himself. Thus we shall have a fair idea of 
what he had to contend with in expending all the energy of his body and 
soul to bring about religious and social reform.? 

The moral condition of the Fourteenth- and Fifteenth-Century world, we 
do not hesitate to assert, was not what certain hostile historians would lave 


1. Giacomo Oddi di Perugia [Olschki, Firénze, 1931), I, 359. 

2. Cf. Dionisio Pacetti, O. F.M., San Bernardino da Siena, Le Prediche Volgari, 
Campo di Siena, 1427 (Cantagalli, Siena, 1935) ; Ciro Cannarozzi, O. F. M., Le Predi- 
che Volgari (Tip. Alberto Pacinotti, Pistoia, 1934), I-Il; Agostino Gemelli, O. F. M., 
The Franciscan Message to the World, trans. by Henry Louis Hughes, (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne, Ltd., London, 1934); Vittorino Facchinetti, O. F.M., S. Bernardino 
da Siena, Mistico Sole del Secolo XV (Casa Editrice, S. Lega Eucaristica, Milano, 1933). 
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us believe. It was not an eta of total darkness, of complete ignorance, of 
absolute coarseness and incivility, of religious fanaticism. (Modern times, 
incidentally, are by no means glorified in a comparison.) It was, however, a 
tumultuous age indeed. It was an agitated sea a tie and activity, for there 
were divisions among the people, wars, and particularly two political factions 
— the Guelphs and the Ghibellines.3 The adherents of these factions effectu- 
ally separated all Italy into two rival camps and made it the theater of in- 
numerable bloody discords. Cities fought against cities; families contended 
with other families; and often in the same family the difference of political 
thought was the cause of violent dissensions that degenerated into armed 
quarrels between the members, and mortal hatreds of brother for brother. 

Schisms and heresies of every kind began to emerge, seeking to dissem- 
inate their errors wherever they could find followers. Many were the hours 
of leisure and idleness spent in gambling,‘ in blasphemy,> in detractions,6 in 
debaucheries and inordinate relations,’ in vanity, and in other vices too 
numerous to mention. Superstition was rampant.? Cupidity brought along in 
its trail frauds and excessive usury.1° Commenting on the words of the 
Psalmist, Declaratio sermonum tuorum illuminat, et intellectum dat parvulis,. 
St. Bernardine succinctly presents the deplorable situation in this fashion: 
“We preachers must teach the young and the old, children, the fat and the 
lean; those who are in one category of sins, those in another category, and 
those in many categories.’’!2 

All those vices stemmed from that fatal variance of parties which at all 
times destroys peace among men, and they co-operated with it to disrupt the 
moral order. Everything in that age was passion —a lively passion, a stub- 


born passion, an insatiable oy Each faction was quick to resort to arms 


in upholding its stand and in seeking material happiness, pleasure, and 
riches. This division of spirits made men forget their most sacred duties and 
obligations, and — what is the more to be deplored — left an opening for all 
sorts of vices and abuses. Thus, under the flag of political differences moral 
corruption marched unchecked, and depravity of customs increased from day 
to day. 

Such a situation as this St. Bernardine never considered hopeless, as he 
set himself to the task of harnessing that ve energy and controlling it 
by the two reins of knowledge and love. He knew that once he restored man- 
kind to the foundation of all morality — namely, a lively faith — he could, 
with the grace of God, meet those conditions squarely, and effect that change 
which ultimately he did produce. Doctrinal and moral instructions were 


3. We refer the reader to the Saint’s beautiful sermon entitled Charity is Union, 
in which he condemns these two factions in no uncertain terms (Pacetti, op. cit., 
pp. 139 et seq.). 

4, Cf. Cannarozzi, op. cit., I, 425 et seq. 
5. Ibid., pp. 444 et seq. 
6. Cf. Pacetti, op. cit., pp. 87 et seq. 

7. Cf. Cannarozzi, op. cit., 1, 227 et seq.; 405 et seq.; Il, 37 et seqg.; 57 et seq. 

8. Cf. Pacetti, op. cit., p. 407 et seq. 
9. Cf. Facchinetti, op. cit., pp. 118 et seq. 

10. Cf. Pacetti, op. cit., pp. 427 et seq. 

11. Ps. 118:130. 

12. Pacetti, op. cit., p. 51. 
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therefore essential in order to make the intellect receptive to the Word of 
God, once it had been enlightened by faith. On one occasion when he was 


preaching a sermon on the intellect and faith, St. Bernardine told his lis- 
teners that God 


placed us in the middle of two extremes, insofar as we see and we do not see; 
and if you see in part and act in part, and you consent insofar as you do not see, 
ai 


you are approaching hell. Good faith lifts you to heaven; and the lack of faith 
drags you to hell. Take your choice.13 


The Saint understood how to deal with a class of hearers. He even 
laid down certain norms that all preachers should follow. After stating their 


obligation to teach the young and the old and every kind of sinner, as we 
pointed out, he added: 


We must speak to them in certain ways, with a certain order, and with certain 
gestures, so that our doctrine may have that effect for which it is taught, recalling 
to mind what Christ said to St. Peter, as the Apostle was fishing, “I will make you 
to be a fisher of men.” This refers to no one else but to him who preaches the 
Word of God. He who understands the sermon less, sometimes praises the preacher 
more, so that when one who has heard the sermon and has not understood much 
of it should be asked, ““What did the preacher say?,” his answer would be [merely], 
“He spoke of so many good and beautiful things.”14 


St. Bernardine made it clear, therefore, that a preacher must know what 
he is saying and must say it with such clarity “that it [the matter discoursed 
upon} is fit to clarify the mind, and not to disturb or obscure it.”"15 

We may take any one of St. Bernardine’s Prediche Volgari to observe 
with what clearness he grasped and expounded Catholic doctrine and Chris- 
tian morals. In every one of his sermons he divides and subdivides his 
material, unfolding his theme step by step, so that his audience was not only 
moved by the clarity and simplicity of his doctrine, but also soundly instructed. 
Thus, they were able in turn to instruct others who could not be present to 
hear him, as he often exhorted them to do.'6 A typical example of simple, 
clear, orderly, and yet scholarly exposition of doctrine is his discourse on the 
Sacrament of Baptism, the only source of true faith.!7 It is as thorough a 
treatment of the matter, the form, and the minister of Baptism as can be 
found in any theological treatise, and is interspersed with salutary exhorta- 
tions, illustrated by a. and adapted to the minds and understanding 


of all. It is an admirable revelation of his profound learning and of his 
holy zeal for souls. 


FairH THROUGH ENLIGHTENMENT OF THE INTELLECT 


The Saint treats the subject of enlightenment of the intellect under three 
different points, which unite to form the three brilliant rays of that enlighten- 
ment. The first ray concerning faith is its foundation; the second is its con- 


13. Cannarozzi, op. cit., Ii, 90. 

14, Pacetti, op. cit., p. 51. 

15. Pacetti, op. cit., p. 50. 

16. Ibid., pp. 50, 57. 

17. Cf. Cannarozzi, op. cit., Il, 124 et seq. 
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firmation; and the third is its formation. The first requisite of 
Christian is to possess the faith, which alone is the life of the soul. It is the 
cause of his spiritual movements and development as much as the life of the 
body is the cause of man’s physical development. St. Bernardine once said: 
Tell me, what is the light of the soul? Do you know what it is? It is faith, 
which consists in believing that which you do not see; that is to say, in believing 
the Word that is preached and explained to you, which is of the Gospel of Christ 
and of the prophecies of the Prophets who have spoken of Him. And this was 
the office of the Apostles, who went throughout the world, preaching and 
explaining.19 

It is faith that distinguishes the Christian from the skeptic, the pagan, the 
atheist. In fact, faith is the Christian’s distinctive mark. Without it no indi- 
vidual or family is Christian, no individual or family Catholic; without faith 
no individual or family would have the likeness of Jesus Christ. As St. Paul 
teaches,?° the first step in approaching God is faith, and without faith it is 
impossible to turn to God and to be pleasing to Him. The Apostle’s state- 
ment does nothing more than echo faithfully the words of the Divine Master, 
Who made faith the indispensable condition for entrance into His Kingdom, 
assuring those who believe in Him life everlasting.?! 

Indeed, the words of St. Bernardine, as he dwelt upon the foundations 
for a lively and operative faith both in his popular sermons and in his writ- 
ings, were the faithful echo of the words and teachings of his Divine Master, 
since the end of his apostolate was the realization of Pax et Bonum. Besides 
having a firm belief in the twelve articles of the Credo, he once told his 
hearers,?? the Christian must also believe in three types of writings: the Old 
and the New Testaments and “all the resolutions of Holy Church, all its 
decrees and its ordinations; and if you do not believe in them, it is exactly 
the same as if you believed not the Gospel, and you would be a heretic and 
excommunicated.”’23 

In all his activities, in the very manner of his living, St. Bernardine was 
a teacher of the faith of Christ, directing his energies particularly toward the 
education of youth in the fundamentals of religion, as he admonished parents 
of the grave obligation of good example and of vigilance over their children. 
Bernardine fervently exhorted these youths to study more so as to know God 
better; for a youth brought up without knowledge of God, without faith, 
without morality grows hostile to the Church, and indifferent to the Sacra- 
ments and prayer; and thus lying lazily in sloth, the father of all vices, instead 
of fattening the spirit of the Word of God by hearing sermons and receiving 
instruction that sustains faith and morality, he will run into ruin and death. 
St. Bernardine speaks directly to young people in this fashion: 

Hence, O youth, you who wish to be truly noble, select the study of some 


science in which you can discipline your soul and direct your talent; and thus 
through the attainment of that knowledge you will become learned and clear of 
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mind, and you will then know God and the world; [but] the youth who is not 
studious is like an ass who delights in idleness, and he roams about after having 
slept to the third hour, and goes from his house to the public squares where he 
spends his time in laughter and derisions and grumbling, and returns home and 
eats and sleeps, and so forth and so forth.24 


Mindful of the necessity of a virtuous faith for salvation, St. Bernardine 
sought to correct and reform the deplorable conditions of his day by reviving 
and purifying Christian faith with all the energy of his being. He would 
give real understanding and appreciation of the Word of God, so that from 
it there would result a true, lasting faith, We know from his Prediche 
Volgari how conversations, bad example, evil company, scandals, and vices 
of every sort waged war against faith and morals; how the faith was dis- 
credited and the truths of our holy religion made light of ; how the precepts 
of the Church and the commandments of God were entirely distegarded. 
People carried their faith as a tiny flame continually assailed on every side 
by the winds of incredulity, or as a fiery and uncontrollable torch that roared 
into fanatical excesses. 

To awaken the dying faith, to purify it of abuses, to temper it and check 
its excesses, there rang out the challenging words of enlightenment from the 
mouth of the Saint of Siena. He anticipated and answered all objections, 
clarified all doubts, unveiled ali wiles and sophistries, and explained each 
Catholic doctrine, giving to the truths of faith and consequently to the prin- 
ciples of good moral behavior that brightness which renders them at all times 
visible and that force which makes them ever efficacious. As the Saint him- 
self once pointed out,?> the preaching of the Gospel entails three offices: to 
preach, to explain, and to enlighten. In himself St. Bernardine fulfilled this 
threefold office to perfection. He well realized that the faith received in 
Baptism, if left alone, cannot survive. It cannot be preserved or practised 
without religious instruction; for faith, being a gift of God, must not remain 
sterile. Therefore, he would instruct and instruct. His Prediche Volgari are 
veritable masterpieces of religious instruction, couched in the simplest, clear- 
est, and most precise terms. They show him to have been firm in combatting 
error, without, however, at any time losing sight of the gentleness and love of 
neighbor which were his most prominent qualities.?6 

St. Bernardine stands out among the great religious educators of his day, 
all of whom were animated by the faith of the Apostles, all of whom aimed 
at the education of the mind and heart.?7 Just as the intellect or reason, left to 
itself, will not develop, but will stagnate unless awakened by words, so also 
the faith received in Baptism, he pointed out, cannot become that operative 
virtue so necessary for salvation unless it is awakened, purified, and kept. 
alive by religious instruction. A child is taught to reason by its parents and 
teachers in school; a Christian is taught to keep the flame of faith burning by 
the Church, through the salutary teaching and preaching of her ministers. 


24. Cf. Facchinetti, of. cit., pp. 134, 135. 

25. Cf. Pacetti, op. cit., 55. 

26. Cf. Facchinetti, op. cit., p. 166; cf. Piero Misciatelli, The Mystics of Siena 
trans. by M. Peters-Roberts (D. Appleton and Company, New York, 1930), p. 154. 

27. Cf. Misciattelli, op. cit., pp. 144, 145; see also St. Bernardine’s sermons on 
the Intellect, Cannarozzi, op. cit., Il, 90 et seq., 109 et seq. 
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For this reason [argues St. Bernardine} holy Church has commanded that there 
be preaching every Sunday, either little or much, so long as there is preaching. ... 
Tell me, how would you believe in the holy Sacrament of the altar if it were not 
for some sermon that you heard? You have faith in the Mass only through preach- 
ing. And more: how would you know what sin is if it were not for preaching? 
What would you know about hell if there were no sermon? What would you know 
of any good action, how you must do it, if it were not through sermons? What 
would you know of heavenly glory if not for the sermon? All the things that you 
know come from the words that you heard; and thus you come from knowledge to 
faith. And all that you have and know comes from the Word of God; and this is 
the general rule: that what you possess regarding the faith of Jesus Christ is pos- 
sessed only through preaching. Nor will this faith ever be lost, so long as it will 
be preached.28 


In point of fact, St. Bernardine made the words of St. Paul, fides ex 
auditu, auditus autem per verbum Christi, the guiding norm of his entire 
apostolate in purifying and promoting the faith of those whom he could not 
reach directly. Since preaching is one of the means that God employs in 
instructing and giving intelligence to souls, as he pointed out in his Sermones 
Latini,>© the Saint preached faith, explained the truths that are the object 
of faith, and urged acceptance of the faith. Reasoning that the founda- 
tion of all morality is a sound faith, he desired as many as possible to hear 
his words and absorb them. He wanted them to teach others what they had 
heard and had learned. Thus, the good seed which he sowed was to function 
as the mustard seed or the leaven of the Gospel, and more men were brought 
back to the solid basis of Christian morality — the faith of Jesus Christ. In 
time, then, the deplorable conditions of his age would of themselves give 
place to the peace and good of a righteous moral order. 


If, on the other hand, the faith of the people was unproductive of good, 
it was precisely because of their ignorance regarding the things of the spirit 
and the things of God. Ignorance was for St. Bernardine the cause of 
all evils. 


Dear Brethren, during this Lent we wish to stress that which is more contrary 
to the salvation of souls than all other things in the world, that which is the cause 
of all evils in the world, the cause of all wars, of all pests, of all sicknesses, of all 
sins that men commit and of all the evils and harm that come upon souls and bodies. 

And what is this thing? It is —. Quia omnis peccator ignorat. All 
sinners are ignorant. Who was to blame that Adam sinned? Ignorance. Who 
caused the death of Christ? Ignorance. All the sins and evils that ever happened 
in the world all have come from ignorance. 

And therefore we shall use our strength to conquer this beast of ignorance; and 
every day we will give him a beating. Because we cannot give place to light, if we 
do not chase away ignorance. Then there will be light.31 


The faith of the people was without fruit also because man would not 
take time out from his worldly, material pursuits to hear the Word of God. 
Hence, St. Bernardine once counseled that of the two obligations, it was more 
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important for a person to hear the Word of God than to assist at Mass: 
“Holy Church has commanded you to go and hear Mass. And if of the two 
things [to hear a sermon or to hear Mass} you could do but one... , you 
should rather omit the Mass than the sermon; for reason tells us that there 
is not so much danger to your soul in not hearing Mass as there is in not 
hearing a sermon.”32 The danger is quite evident, for then one would become 
a deaf-mute in the order of faith. The danger and harm that would result 
would be incalculable; one would arrive at the point where he would under- 
stand little or nothing of what pertains to true faith, to God, and to the 
future life; he would then form false ideas and prejudices without number 
as regards religion, and would finally walk among his brethren, a stranger 
to their life and their religious customs, heading straight for doom. 

During Apostolic times faith conquered the world only through the 
medium of the spoken word, and the spoken word in the time of St. Ber- 
nardine was still the most important means of communication. It was in 
reference to some belief in Antichrist that St. Bernardine pointed out how 
Christ Himself prepared His Apostles and disciples for their divine mission. 
First He enlightened them and confirmed them in His holy doctrine, and then 
He sent them throughout the world to preach His holy faith.33 That faith 
spread to every part of the world simply because of their preaching the Word 
of God, and that faith so increased that almost the entire world was aroused.34 
So, too, Bernardine, possessing the faith of the Apostles themselves, set out 
to purify the faith received in Baptism by instructing his hearers and con- 
firming them in the doctrine of Christ, Whom they would in turn preach by 
word and example.35 We need not dwell here on how the field of his apos- 
tolate was made fertile. Suffice it to say that cities vied with one another for 
the honor of listening to the life-giving words which flowed from his silver 
tongue, and that churches could not accommodate the crowds that flocked 
about him in the public squares where he was wont to preach. 


FAITH — PRINCIPLE OF ORDER AND REFORM 


In reforming the faith and morals of the people of Italy, to which 
country he confined his efforts, St. Bernardine operated on a definite prin- 
ciple in all his activities. From the brief description given of the moral con- 
ditions of his time, we can readily see that the situation was similar in many 
respects to the one we are faced with in our own day. There was, however, 
one basic difference. In the midst of so much disorder and confusion and 
corruption, there was at least one principle of order which could be and had 
to be developed; and the Saint was aware of it. That principle of order was 
faith itself, which fundamentally existed in both rulers and subjects and 
which underlay the whole structure of their lives. In order to revive and 
purify Christian faith, St. Bernardine got down to the root, the very founda- 
tion, of that theological virtue. 


32. Pacetti, Le Prediche V olgari, p. 57. 

33. Ibid., p. 58. 

34. Ibid., p. 59. 
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Paradoxically enough, the people had Christian faith. In that age, how- 
ever, as we noted earlier, everything was passion. Even their faith was a 
passion rather than a virtue, similar to all the other passions of the times. 
People even fought for faith in those days, and considered it lawful to seek 
revenge against the enemies of true faith. Because their faith was a passion, 
it clouded their intellects — and this in turn generated corruption. Never- 
theless, it was faith. It was a certain something that always forms the root 
of all order, natural and supernatural, earthly and heavenly. 

Moreover, to their credit be it said (which cannot be said of our own 
times), that they were most assuredly far removed from Indifferentism — the 
type of Indifferentism we know today as materialism and godlessness. Though 
there was a passionate stirring up of hatred and enmities among the various 
classes, the age was certainly not one of gross materialism, rationalism, and 
atheistic ideologies. The materialism that was spreading more and more in 
Italy at that time was but the result of a dominant and increasing spirit of 
cupidity for possessions, for honors, for lands to rule—to the neglect, 
indeed, of the spiritual kingdom, but never to the complete disregard of it. 
However passionate and ill-directed, faith was nonetheless present. It was a 
faith that never doubted the existence of God, Who would one day judge 
the good and the bad, Who would one day demand from all men a strict 
account of their lives, and Who would bestow eternal reward on the good 
and impose an eternal punishment on the wicked. 

Since, therefore, the men of that day needed only to change their cupidity 
of things earthly into the desire of things spiritual and eternal, St. Bernardine 
labored unceasingly to revive their existing faith and appealed constantly to 
their faith in God. However warped their faith was, however dormant on 
the one hand or passionate on the other, Bernardine had something to work 
with. He knew that the germ of true faith existed. In a word, he recognized 
the basic principle of the faith in his hearers. That was the important thing 
for him. 

He resolved to convert that faith so necessary for salvation from a faith 
that was simply received with Baptism, that was simply a passion of the 
times, that was as injurious as all other existing passions — into a faith that 
would really constitute an actual and operative virtue, that would dominate 
the intellect and form virtuous habits. He set out with timely instructions to 
spur the faith of the people on to good works or to direct it into the proper 
channels. As he argued, once a soul is enlightened and established in the 
truths of faith and in good habits, once the intellect is refined of its errone- 
ous ideas, then a person has true understanding; then he enjoys the true light 
of faith; then he possesses that which is necessary for salvation, as he turns 
from his evil ways.3¢ 

Still, the mere appeal to faith was not sufficient for Bernardine in his 
efforts to revive, purify, and control that very principle of all order. While 
other popular preachers of his time appealed to the faith of their hearers by 
playing on their belief in hell, in the Last Judgment, and even in the sup- 
posed presence of Antichrist or his proximate coming — to which idea St. 


36. Cf. Pacetti, I Sermoni Latini, I, 134-137. 
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Bernardine would not subscribe3? — the Saint appealed to the faith of his 
listeners through the love of God and particularly through the Holy Name 
of Jesus, the powerful key word of his reforms. 

He must indeed have been influenced by the violence of the times, or 
incited by the evident hard-heartedness of the Sienese people, on the unusual 
occasion when he warned them that he would stand against them on the day 
of the Last Judgment if they would not amend their ways through the salu- 
tary lessons of his words: 


Know that I shall be before God on the day of judgment... against those who 
have disregarded that which I have preached and [continue to} preach. And I 
shall say to God, “My Lord, I have preached to this people that which You have 
commanded me; they have wished not to understand or obey my words. Lord, 
You said through Your Gospel, ‘He who is not with Me is against Me’ (Matt. 
12:30). These have wished not to be of Your own; Lord, do justice.” The bad 
will be cast out from God; the good will be rewarded a hundredfold.38 


Such dire warnings, however, were foreign to his nature. It was emi- 
nently through his love and zeal for souls, and through the efficacy of the 
Holy Name of Jesus, that St. Bernardine was able to assuage the violent 
waves of human passions. In that Name “that is above every name” (Phil. 
2:9), the Saint invited men to purify and preserve their faith, to be con- 
verted from their evil ways, and to do good. For him, the Holy Name of 
Jesus was the order of the day throughout his entire apostolate; and it rang 
out from his lips as a challenge against the immoral tendencies of the times. 
He always bore in mind the promise given to the Apostles that they could 
conquer the powers of hell by virtue of the Name — In nomine meo.* It was 
the emblem of that spirit which animated his zeal, as he refuted rising 
heretical doctrines, as he spoke out clearly and frankly against every sort of 
vice, as he broke up schisms, as he brought together warring factions — by 
preaching love and peace.39 

We need but read his beautiful sermon on the Holy Name of Jesus to 
see how in detail he points out the virtue and power contained in that Sacred 
Name, how he urged his listeners to persevere in their faith in God, in their 
good works, in their conversion, and in their devotion to it. In loving and 
adoring God alone, St. Bernardine observed, we are “to conserve with works 
the faith [we have} promised”; “to preserve God in [our] faith”; “to be 
devoted in [our} faith.” He concludes in this wise: “Have faith there- 
fore in the Name of Jesus, and you shall have grace here on earth, and glory 
in life everlasting.” 

Little wonder, then, that St. Bernardine, with such a powerful weapon at 
his disposal, coupled with sanctity of life, an ardent zeal for souls, the pro- 
found knowledge and learning necessary to teach, and an unusual personality, 
was able to pursue so successfully the apostolic labors assigned to him by 
God, for His greater glory and for the salvation of so many souls. Little 


37. Cf. Pacetti, Le Prediche Volgari, pp. 58-60. 
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wonder that the people themselves became so inflamed with the fire of his 
deep faith, and amended their evil ways after listening to the words of 
eternal life which rose eloquently and often to his lips, leaving no doubt in 
the minds of all as to what he wished to correct and teach. 

Cognizant of the fact that “if truth is not first taught,” as he wrote in his 
Sermones Latini,® “there is danger of collective error,” St. Bernardine con- 
tinued to remind teachers and preachers, in the words of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
that they have the office of teaching what is necessary for salvation; of teach- 
ing, not false doctrine, but the truth according to the opportunity of time 
and the diversity of persons. He warned them that on no account must they 
pass truth over in silence. These were the norms he set for himself, which he 
followed to perfection. Knowing as he did the human heart and the times 
in which he lived, for every heresy that arose he had ready the sound opposite 
doctrine; for every kind of vice and passion he had its opposing moral 
truth. Enmity and hatred he met with love and charity that knew no bounds. 
He was solicitous only to lead men to God, to remove and separate youths 
from the moral turpitude of the times, and to espouse the cause of Christ in 
a unity of faith, hope, and charity. 

He established thereby the foundation of all true reforms. He reawak- 
ened faith to good works, showing that the truths of our holy religion were 
confirmed by three facts — first, by a harmony of testimonies ;42 secondly, by 
the wonder of miracles (and in this regard he told his hearers that the 
miracle of miracles was the fact that twelve men — unlettered, unpolished, 
penniless, fishermen, subject to bodily passions and to hunger and thirst — 
had converted the whole world or a major part of it, so that “their sound 
hath gone forth into all the earth: and their words unto the ends of the 
world”’) ;43 and thirdly, by the fortitude of martyrs.44 

However, what complements faith and insures eternal salvation is its 
formation and fermentation in our intellect and in our works. “There are 
three ways in which one may have faith,” St. Bernardine stated; ‘faith only 
in the intellect, faith only in works, and faith in the intellect and works 
together.”45 The first is a dead faith, because it is without good works ;*6 
the second is the faith of hypocrites ;4” but the third, that which exists in the 
intellect and is manifested outside the intellect by good works, is indeed the 
faith of the soul, which (he continues) is “inspired by good faith and works, 
perfect and holy, enlightened and watered in the fountain of Jesus Christ, 
Who said, ‘If anyone thirst, let him come to Me and drink’ (John 7:37) — 
which is as though He said: Be formed in faith.”4* Then, and only then, 
will faith justify men, for, as the Saint concludes: ‘“‘whoever does virtuous 
works because of a well-founded faith receives Jesus Christ and is with 


41. Pacetti, Il, 29-30. 

42, Cf. Cannarozzi, op. cit., II, 97-98. 

43. Ps. 18:5; cf. Cannarozzi, op. cit., H, 99. 
44, Cf. Cannarozzi, op. cit., II, 101-102. 
45. Ibid., pp. 102 et seq. 

46. Cf, James 2:17. 

47. Cf. Matt. 23:23 et seq. 

48. Cannarozzi, op. cit., II, 106-107. 
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Him... ; and the soul that has not faith has cut off the legs of truth..., 
and falls.’’49 


CONCLUSION 


Armed thus with the eloquence of his convictions and deep, abiding 
faith, this glorious Franciscan Saint conquered souls for Christ, as he trav- 
eled the greater part of Italy, actuated only by a spirit of peace and union 
in the faith and charity of Christ. He was able to call souls back to real piety 
and to that faith which consists in fulfilling all duties out of homage to God 
Who imposed them. He had in his heart and in his whole being the ardent 
splendor of the sun, which (as he often mentioned in illustrating the truths 
of faith) gives light and heat and life to all created things. He was the fire 
that inflamed the hearts of the people to faith and good works, as God Him- 
self once deigned to show by a miracle when St. Bernardine was preaching 
in the city of Lucca. Giacomo Oddi of Perugia narrates that one bright day 
in October, as the Saint was discoursing to the people with the greatest en- 
thusiasm, there was seen on the walls of the city a lighted torch, which moved 
over and across the city to the Square and Church of St. Julia, and then van- 
ished. When told of this phenomenon, Bernardine answered, “Do not worry ; 
that is a good sign.” “And without doubt it was a great sign,” continues the 
narrator, “for he [St. Bernardine} was that flaming torch who enlightened 
the people with his salutary and holy doctrine.”’>° 

In all truth, because of the innumerable conversions he effected, and be- 
cause of the return of the people to that apostolic faith for which he labored 
so diligently, we may well say of St. Bernardine that he was one of the prin- 
cipal instruments employed by God to preserve Italy from the fate of falling 
prey to the great heresies that were soon to burst forth into a conflagration 
over the rest of Europe. 

The glorious Franciscan apostle, schooled as he was in Seraphic love and 
steeped in the faith of the Apostolic Twelve, never sought to put himself 
forward. Rather, he spoke with simplicity and directness, as one who desires 
the sanctification of him who hears. With words that were sculptured deep 
in his own mind and heart, because of his profound knowledge of human 
nature, the depth of his doctrinal learning, and his sincere humility and all- 
embracing charity, he preached and taught; and his eae. and teaching 
won all hearts’ His very being— soul and body, heart and mind — was 
directed only to God for the good of souls. Truly he was a man sent by God 
to a people who needed His divine graces. 

Well, then, could St. Bernardine say with the Psalmist, “Not to us, O 
Lord, not to us: but to Thy Name give glory” (Ps. 113:1). In point of fact, 
it was the Name of Jesus which constantly inspired the life and work of this 
Saint. By virtue of that Holy Name he converted souls without number. By 
virtue of that Name he revived and purified Christian faith and re-directed 
it into its proper sphere. By virtue of that Holy Name he succeeded in estab- 
lishing in the hearts of men the Kingdom of Christ, which was, is, and always 
will be a Kingdom of Faith, of Charity, and of Peace and Good. 


49. Ibid., pp. 110-111. 
50. La Franceschina, I, 380. 
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In his day rulers and subjects alike flocked from far and near to hear his 
words of wisdom. They came and listened and submitted to the gentle yoke 
of Christ the King; and everywhere throughout the land there came that 
peace and harmony which are the outcome of fraternal charity and a right- 
eous moral order. May all men in our day, and particularly the rulers who 
control the temporal destinies of nations, hearken to the salutary lessons of 
Jesus Christ, as taught by the humble Franciscan Saint of Siena; and may 
rf learn them well, so that once more that Kingdom of Faith, of Charity, 
and of Peace and Good may flourish in the hearts of all mankind! 
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ST. BERNARDINE’S CASE FOR THE DOCTORATE 


T. BERNARDINE of Siena has been styled “The Trumpet of Heaven” 
and “The Prince of Preachers.” Because of his zeal and eloquence he 
was likened to St. Paul by Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini (later Pius II).1 From 
modern studies on the Saint’s life and works, from the letter of Pope Pius 
XII and other writings about him in this year of his fifth centenary, we are 
edified to see what a learned, eloquent, and fruitful preacher and writer he 
was. Praised and defended by such great popes as Martin V and Eugene IV, 
Bernardine received still higher encomia in the bull of canonization issued by 
Pope Nicholas V: 


Novissime diebus nostris jubar quoddam mirifici splendoris et refulgentis 
luminis ad gloriam sui nominis efficacius propalandam eduxit [Deus} in lucem 
sanctum videlicet Bernardinum de Senis....Noctes ducebat insomnes, sacrarum 
scripturarum lucidissimas enucleans veritates, in amplis voluminibus relinquens 
posteris dignam suorum bonorum laborum memoriam et fructus divini nominis 
gloriae plenos, doctrinae salutiferae ubertate foecundos pariter et facundos, mellitos 
sermones ordinans et utilissimos Tractatus componens lucida veritate conspicuos et 
praeciaros....Italicas regiones lustravit et provincias, adeo quod ubi cultu verae 
fidei vacua prius censebantur, suis praedicationibus illustrata religio praefulgeat 
limpide christiana.2 


This is one of the highest and clearest eulogies of Bernardine and his work 
that could be pronounced. It lauds his great merit in preaching the triumphal 
glory of Jesus, and declares that Bernardine’s excellent sermons are fruitful 
for future ages. : 

Considering the nobility and vastness of Bernardine’s work and teaching, 
and keeping in mind the ever-increasing interest in him in the past century, 
the Franciscan order has cherished the hope that Bernardine may some day 
be declared a Doctor of the Church. In fact, the order in 1862 petitioned 
the Holy See for this honor to be granted the Saint. The time was not yet 
opportune, however, because more work had to be done in editing and ap- 
ptaising the Saint’s writings. 

As a result of that petition there was published in 1877 a very valuable 
work. Containing the documents relating to the inquiry instituted by the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, it is a large quarto volume entitled Romana 
seu Ordinis Minorum Declarationis Tituli Doctoris in Honorem S. Bernardini 
Senensis et Extensionis Ejusdem Tituli ad Universam Ecclesiam cum Officio et 
Missa de Communi Doctorum Instantibus quamplurimis Emis. S. R. E. Cardi- 
nalibus, Rmis. Patriarchis, Archiepiscopis, Episcopis et Religiosorum Ordinum 
Moderatoribus (Romae, Typis Guerra et Mirri, 1877). In this article this 
work will be referred to as Romana. Since the various documents have sep- 
arate paginations, each document will be referred to in the order it has in the 
book as Part I, etc., with the respective page. This work of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites is rare and long out of print. The present writer extends his 
thanks to the Conventual Friars of St. Anthony-on-Hudson, at Rensselaer, 


1. Romana, I, p. 6. 
2. Ibid., IV, pp. 156-157. 
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N. Y., for the use of this work, without which this paper could not have 
been written. 

The first seven pages contain a plea that Bernardine be declared a Doctor. 
Various reasons are given, and some praises of the Saint are added. 

The second part of the book contains forty pages of petitions addressed 
to the Holy See in behalf of Bernardine’s Doctorate by cardinals, archbishops, 
bishops and superiors of religious orders. All these testimonies are valuable 
and can be used again in a future petition. This second part, from page 41 
to page 85, is devoted to an able dissertation by Fr. Aloysius Tassi, O. F. M., 
on the ‘‘Genuineness of St. Bernardine’s Works.” The dissertation in Italian 
is still of great worth despite some mistakes. There follow two more 
listing names of prelates who petition the Holy See to declare Bernardine a 
Doctor. 

The third part consists of forty-one pages wherein the Promoter of the 
Faith raises objections to Bernardine’s style of speaking, to the genuineness of 
some of his works, and to certain doctrines he holds. In short, the Promoter 
objects, ex officio, that Bernardine does not have eminent doctrine, and that 
he does not have the necessary qualities in common with the Doctors of the 
Church. This document is peculiar, uses bold expressions, and is quite one- 
sided. On the other hand, it provides the defenders of Bernardine a good 
chance to clarify many things, and to set in relief the Saint’s sublime and cor- 
rect doctrine. The tone of the Promoter’s objections can be gathered from 
the following excerpt: 


Plura ex variis concionibus et argumentis decerpere volui non ut patientia 
EE. PP. abuterer, sed ut ipsis inservirem, eosdemque a nimio labore exonerarem 
prolixa Bernardini volumina evolvendi. Liquet enim, ea quae hactenus allata sunt 
nedum toto coelo abesse a quavis doctrinae eminentis idea, sed neque doctrinae 
nomen utcumque promereri. ... Una quippe, eademque omnibus semper inest facies ; 
idem ubique idearum delectus, seu potius incondita quaedam viliorque materiae 
seges plena manu profusa. Eaedem passim scripturalium aenigmatum explanationes 
illegitimae, arbitrariae, contortae, aut rigido litterali cortici penitus inhaerentes. 
Pro doctrinae copia atque praestantia late eminent tropi abnormes, et allegoriae 
absurdae, demonstrationes aridae e sacris profanisque testimoniis conflatae, ineptae 
exclamationes frequentissimae, descriptiones pueriles, vulgaria effata perfrigida, ioci 
scurriles et inurbani, figmenta demum omnigena partim oratoria arte adornata, par- 
tim poetica prorsus abiecta, et saepius ridicula; omnia ad ingenium dumtaxat illius 
aetatis et incultae plebis congesta, ac mentis feracitate potius et oris facundia, quam 
solida scientia, studio, et calami industria dignitateque comparata. Oratio pro- 
pemodum vulgaris, stylus neglectus, barbarismis et soloecismis redundans.3 


Truly an amusing piece! One would think that after such a blast the 
Promoter would leave Bernardine for dead, and that the defenders of the 
Saint would have little to say. But the Promoter here gains his second wind. 
For another nineteen pages he goes on merrily to show what eminent doctrine 
is required in a Doctor, and how other doctors have fulfilled this requirement. 
While it is the ex officio obligation of the Promoter to make every imaginable 
objection, still his charges against Bernardine’s doctrine are a serious affair. 
What can Bernardine’s defenders say to all these objections? 

Fortunately Bernardine’s friends found one to give an able reply to all 
adverse criticisms. Monsignor Dominic Ferrata presents a noble answer to 


3. Ibid., I, p. 22. 
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the Promoter of the Faith. In no less than 341 pages, Msgr. Ferrata calmly 
and gently, yet with great mental acumen, and not without a little touch of 
irony, defends Bernardine from all charges of barbarous language, false doc- 
trines, poor style, and mere copying. This reply is the fourth and last 

of Romana. It is undoubtedly the best and most profound praise of Bernardi 
in print. Other writers may add to it and bring new arguments for the 
Saint’s sublime doctrine, but in the last analysis Msgr. Ferrata’s reply will 
remain the groundwork for future defense. 


CAN St. BERNARDINE BE DECLARED A DocrTor? 


In order that a person be named a Doctor of the Church, three things are 
required: holiness of life, eminent doctrine, and the declaration by a pope or 
a General Council.4 Bernardine’s holiness is beyond question by reason of 
his canonization by Pope Nicholas V in 1450. What remains to be proved 
is that he taught eminent doctrine. We shall base our arguments on Msgr. 
ae: reply to the Promoter, corroborating it by more recent writings and 
findings. 

In its petition to the Holy See, the Franciscan order styled Bernardine 
“Minorum Ordinis decor, Ecclesiae lumen, Evangelii praeco indefessus.” This 
the order proved by citing the various writings left by the Saint, by i 
testimonies of various authors and by showing some of the rich fruits of 
his work.> 

The Bollandist testimony is especially noteworthy: 


Instaurata sunt, principe Bernardino, et fructuosus praedicandi modus, et utilium 
editio sermonum: ut in libris quos composuit de Religione Christiana et de 
Evangelio aeterno ac posteris legendos reliquit, plenius continetur. Hos enim edidit 
libros, ne tam cito doctrinae suae transiret utilitas, sed ad posteritatem usque perdu- 
raret, ut innumerabiles, vel defunctus, edoceret: cuius doctrina admonentur omnes 
ut vitia extirpent, et gloriam [aeternam] concupiscant. Ex huiusmodi doctrinae 
fonte omnes praeclari Evangelii praedicatores hauserunt, qui fructus uberrimos in 
horrea Domini congregavére; et fructuosa semper ab eis in populo salutis opera 
pullularunt, qui a Bernardini praedicandi vestigiis minime deviarunt.6 ‘ 
From this praise emanating from the Bollandists we see that Bernardine 
has a distinct doctrine and a special way of preaching; that he has left his 
writings to teach others even after his death. If his doctrine were a mere 
compilation from other sources, his writings would not be needed to teach 
others. We see too that all great preachers drew their doctrine from Ber- 
nardine’s writings to help the people. Indeed, this is a precious testimony. 

The order also quotes another part of the bull of canonization issued by 
Pope Nicholas V: “Adeo vitae exemplo et sacra praedicatione profecit 
{Bernardinus} ut fere per omnem Italiam renovaverit Evangelium Christi.”7 
Then these words of the Bollandists are added: 


Quis denique satis dixerit, quot uberrimis ille suis sanctissimis doctrinis ad Dei 
cognitionem amoremque attraxerit? quot ex tantis mundi aerumnis tantoque nau- 


4, Ibid., I, p. 2. 

5. Ibid., I. 

6. Ibid., I, pp. 8, 9. 
7. Ibid., I, p. 9. 
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fragio ad tranquillum tutumque sanctae Religionis portum eduxerit? quotque eorum 
habitationis ‘causa extrui domos et monasteria curaverit 78 


These words refer to Bernardine’s zeal for regular observance, especially in 
his own order where he is known as a “Pillar of the Observance.”9 Sum- 
marizing the influence of Bernardine both among the people of his time and 
within and without the order ever since, the petition states: 


Quid autem, quod jam divus Bernardinus in Ecclesia Doctoris munere veluti 
fungitur? Et re quidem vera, Ecclesia in 2 et 3 Nocturno Matutini non alias 
recitandas proponit Lectiones, quam quae ex scriptis Latinorum vel Graecorum 
Patrum, aut insignium Doctorum desumptae sunt. Non semel autem in iis No-- 
cturnis Lectiones et Homilias a S. Bernardini scriptis desumptas recitamus. Ita 
praecipue in festo Patrocinii S$. Josephi, in festo Purissimi Cordis Mariae, in festo 
Beatorum XL Martyrum Japonensium.10 


The order argues that one who is ranked with the Doctors in the Breviary 
should also be declared a Doctor. Since that statement was first made, 
homilies from the writings of Bernardine have been introduced for the sec- 
ond day of the Octave of the Patronage of St. Joseph, for the feast of Mary 
Mediatrix of all Graces (in the Order), and for the fifth day within the 
Octave of the feast of the Sacred Heart. In this, it is contended, the Church 
acknowledges implicitly that Bernardine has eminent doctrine. 

Msgr. Ferrata’s excellent defense of the Saint proves this fact more 
clearly and more explicitly. He replies thus to the Promoter’s objection that 
the order has not sufficiently considered the gravity of the question: 


Quomodo enim vir ille celeberrimus [Bernardinus} qui a Deo excitari visus est 
ut tenebras saeculi decimi quinti detergeret; qui apostolorum missionem sequutus 
mellitos sermones ordinans pabulum doctrinae coelestis indesinenter exhibuit (Bull. 
canon.) ; qui velut alter Paulus vas electionis a Deo missus est, ut portaret nomen 
suum coram gentibus et regibus et filiis Israel; qui praedicatione sua vitia undique 
pullulantia cohibuit, pacem ac charitatem inter populos restituit et universam Italiam 
doctissimis sermonibus renovavit; qui demum ab ipso cl. Censore [Animad. # 5] 
(videte, Patres amplissimi, quomodo a candido sinceroque pectore veritas sponte 
sese prodat atque erumpat!) ab ipso, inquam, cl. Censore orator eximius opere et 
sermone potens appellatur; quomodo, inquam, vir iste immortalis talis non videbi- 
tur, qui in doctorum coetum cooptari possit? Non satis perpendit quaestionis gravi- 
tatem Seraphicus Ordo! Esto. At non satisne rei gravitatem perpendisse dicendi 
sunt tot illi venerandi ac doctissimi Sacri hujus Collegii Patres, qui concordi prece 
Bernardini honores titulo nobilissimo augeri postularunt? (Summ. Num. 2) tot. illi 
ornatissimi Ecclesiae Antistites, qui dignum illum censuerunt, ut inter Doctores 
connumeretur? (Suum. Num. 28) tot illi insignes Ordinum Praesules, qui Ber- 
nardini operibus accurate inspectis, preces Apostolicae Sedi ad Doctoris titulum 
pro tanto viro obtinendum admoverunt?!1 


Msgr. Ferrata concludes that if the Seraphic order had not sufficiently 
considered the gravity of the question in regard to Bernardine’s Doctorate, 
the order shares this fault in common with some very learned and high prel- 
ates of the Church who have'also asked that Bernardine be declared a Doctor. 


8. Ibid., p. 9. 

9. Cf. Victor Mills, O. F.M., “St. Bernardine of Siena, Pillar of the Observance,” 
FRANCISCAN STupDIES, XXV (N.S. 4) (1944), 121-133. 

10. Romana, I, p. 10. 

11. Ibid., IV, p. 3. 
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THE SCHOLARSHIP AND ZEAL OF ST. BERNARDINE 


Msgr. Ferrata goes on to prove the scholarship and zeal of the Saint. All 
his life Bernardine continued to study and to improve his mind, even as he 
kept advancing in union with Christ. Day and night the holy friar studied, 
wrote, and prayed, and his zeal overflowed in his sermons and writings. He 
and St. John Capistran were theologians at the Council of Florence. In fact, 
Bernardine even preached miraculously in Greek at that Council. While Ber- 
nardine had some knowledge of Greek, he knew he could not preach in that 
tongue. Yet he prayed, and ascending the pulpit, he delivered an exquisite 
discourse in Greek on the mystery of the Blessed Trinity and the Procession 
of the Holy Spirit from the Father and the Son.!2 All the biographers of 
Bernardine agree that he was a highly educated person. He attended classes 
even after he had become famous.!3 He studied both before and after his 
entrance into the order. Theology, Scripture, Canon Law, and Moral Theol- 
ogy were his food and drink. Columbaio, Fiesole, and Capriola saw him 
time and again in deep study and earnest work. Of his studies at Capriola 
especially, Thureau-Dangin writes: 

On his return to Capriola our Saint, from the year 1433 to about 1436, em- 
braced a sedentary life....After the attacks levelled against his teaching, which 
had just received the twofold approbation of the Holy See, he deemed it expedient 
to retire for a space into solitude, there in peace and quiet to compile a series of 
sermons which should afford the world a detailed account of his doctrine, and 
render it pa against future calumny. He was, in fact, about to undertake a vast 
treatise of dogmatic and moral theology, intended to assist himself and others in 
their preaching. And in this herculean task he was upheld by his conscious ability 
to furnish his fellow-labourers on the missionary field with more solid matter and 
material than was afforded them by the manuals then in vogue.!4 
Here we see again not only that Bernardine was learned but that he had 

some special doctrine which he was determined to leave to all Christians. 
Thureau-Dangin’s testimony, gleaned from many sources, is still more valua- 
ble when he continues: 

That he [Bernardine] was not mistaken herein was testified by the astounding 
rapidity with which his sermons, on their appearance, penetrated to foreign parts. 
Contemporary biographers are indeed full of the fact how not only in Italy, but 
likewise in France and Spain, in Germany and in the Far East, preachers sought 
therein for inspiration until it came to be acknowledged as the best work of the 
kind then in existence, as upholding the standard to which every one strove to 
attain.15 
Bernardine taught the Church of his day in all Europe. Even in Scotland 

and Poland his sermons were used not only by preachers in the Seraphic 
order, but also by others. Bernardine promoted studies in the order. He 
founded a school of Canon Law and Theology at Perugia in 1440. He ex- 
horted the friars of the Observance to study; and when he was Vicar General 


12. Ibid., IV, p. 245; cf. Vittorino Facchinetti, O. F.M., S. Bernardino da Siena, 
Mistico Sole del Secolo XV (Milano, 1933), p. 382, note 2. 
13. Bernardine attended lectures of Guarino at Verona (Facchinetti, op. cit., 


p. 154). 

14. Paul Thureau-Dangin, The Life of S. Bernardino of Siena (London), pp. 
141-142. 
15. Ibid., p. 142. 
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he revoked faculties for hearing confessions from all the friars who were 
ignorant.'6 

Bernardine kept in touch with learned men both in and out of his order. 
He was ever interested in texts, discussions, and research. He sought rich 
and rare codices in the libraries and bookstalls. He loved the classics in the 
right manner, and honored the ancient poets and philosophers. He was alive 
to the spirit of the Renaissance, and proud of Italy and Tuscany. He may be 
called a well-guided humanist who cultivated profane learning as an aid to 
his apostolic work. His Latin is elegant, his Tuscan faultless. In fact the 
sermons of his Siena course (1427) taken down by the fuller Benedetto di 
Messer Bartolomeo are considered among the best Italian prose works of the 
Fifteenth Century. Bernardine quotes Homer, Aristotle, Plato, Ovid, Horace, 
Cicero, Seneca, Virgil, Lucan, Pliny, Martial, Quintillian, Macrobius, and 
other ancient writers. But his greater love was reserved for the Fathers, Doc- 
tors, and theologians of the Church. He quotes Jerome, Augustine, Gregory 
the Great, Bernard, Orosius, Thomas Aquinas, Peter Lombard, Alexander of 
Hales, Bonaventure, Richard of Middletown, and Landolph Carraciolo, to- 
gether with his favorites St. Paul, Duns Scotus, Ubertino of Casale, and 
Dante.!7 

It would be tedious to go into more detail in regard to Bernardine’s 
scholarship. Suffice it to say that Bernardine’s aim was ever practical. He 
did not care for sterile knowledge; and he cherished all branches of knowl- 
edge that would help him to meet the needs of the people. He had a real 
passion for study, and the seven rules as to the method of study which he 
gave to students are an indication of his interest in proper learning.’* In 
Siena in 1427 he encouraged students to study at the University to help them- 
selves in the woolen trade and in tanning leather.'9 

Bernardine’s zeal is proved by his life and works. From books, both 
modern and ancient, we know how wonderfully he labored for souls for 
forty years. We know from the testimonies of contemporaries and of many 
popes, saints, and theologians what fruits Bernardine realized in this fatiguing 
apostolic life of preaching and writing. Msgr. Ferrata praises the Saint's zeal 
so highly because he says that Bernardine knew the oie state of the people, 
and only the zeal of a holy doctor could have effected the change in Italy 
that Bernardine did.2° Pope Nicholas V has similar words of praise in the 
bull of Bernardine’s canonization.?! 

There are extant the Latin and Italian sermons of Bernardine, surpassing 
proof of his apostolic zeal. We no longer see the man; we cannot hear his 
voice — but we can read his sermons. We must be fair in our estimate of 
both his Latin and Italian sermons. No doubt, a preacher today would not 
give these Italian sermons as he gave them or at least as they are preserved. 
Sermon-styles and methods of preaching vary with times and places. Yet we 


16. Facchinetti, op. cit., pp. 130 et seq.; cf. A. G. Ferrers Howell, S. Bernardino 
of Siena (London, 1913), pp. 72-74. 

17. Facchinetti, op. cit., pp. 155, 161. 

18. Ibid., pp. 132-137. 

19, Ibid., p. 131. 

20. Romana, IV, p. 6. 

21. Ibid., I, p. 9. 
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cannot condemn the style or method of Bernardine in his po sermons as 
childish or unfit for his audience. If anyone knew the people and their needs, 
it was he. That the ordinary preaching was poor when he began his ministry 
is well known; it is also known that he lifted the office of preaching to a new 
and sublime level. True it is that he makes many distinctions, quotes many 
texts from Scripture to suit himself, and tells jokes to enliven the sermon, 
and does many other things of which the Censor egregius complains in 
Romana, Part III. Yet such things were according to the taste of the times; 
and Bernardine is rather to be praised than blamed for the way in which he 
made deft use of these various preaching devices. Thureau-Dangin has this 
defense and praise of Bernardine’s popular sermons: 


Doubtless a written record, however skilfully made, can never revive the living 
voice, which must needs go down with the speaker to the grave; whence the dis- 
appointment aroused by the perusal of some discourses. So it must be, above all, 
with a popular style of eloquence, applying itself, as it does, entirely to the object 
of creating some momentary effect; inspired as it is by the immediate circum- 
stances of the discourse, and acting always in intimate communion with the audi- 
ence. Here, if ever, it is a case of accessories acting more powerfully than even 
speech itself. How telling must have been the preacher's voice and emphasis, the 
atmosphere and swift transit of emotion from the speaker to his audience by means 
of the strong link uniting them, and last, though not least, that ascendancy 
stowed by sanctity and possessed by Bernardino in no small degree! But even 
though the full power of Bernardino’s eloquence has gone the way of all things 
human, the patiently effected work of the poor Sienese fuller [Siena, 1427] serves 
as a veritable revelation, enabling us to enter more fully into the results obtained 
by this marvellous preaching, as also into the praise so unstintingly bestowed upon 
it. By throwing a vivid light on the methods employed by preachers during the 
Middle Ages, this record stands out, moreover, as a valuable contribution to one 
of the most important chapters in the history of the pulpit and of society in 
medieval times.22 


In his apostolic work Bernardine taught a vast host of souls, and the 


effects of his preaching and writing is incalculable. Msgr. Ferrata declares 
of his teaching: 


Tam ampla eruditione et scientia praeditus [Bernardinus} coelestem missionem 
sibi commissam magno animi ardore agressus est. Etenim Apostoli monito adhae- 
rens, “Praedica verbum, insta opportune, importune, argue, obsecra, increpa in 
omni patientia et doctrina,” oppugnabat abusus, incredulitatem profligabat, corri- 
piebat errantes, resipiscentibus gratulabatur, civium odia intestinasque seditiones 
extinguebat, docebat in pagis, docebat in urbibus, doctis non minus quam indoctis 
tutas ac salutares agendi normas praescribebat. Tantam vero scribendo docendog 
auctoritatem est nactus, tantam peorenes dottrinam atque sapientiam, ut ipsius 
documenta atque scripta incredibili omnium studio atque plausu exciperentur et 


late undique magna celeritate pervulgata summa diligentia et spirituali utilitate ab 
omnibus perlegerentur.23 








As though this exquisite testimony were not sufficient, Msgr. Ferrata adds 
the splendid praise of Bernardine by St. John Capistran: 


Sacerdos ac praedicator effectus, adeo nomen suum per orbem insonuit ex suis 
fructiferis efficacibusque sermonibus, ut tam verba quam gesta ipsius Bernardini 
divina potius quam humana ab omnibus censeantur: erat revera, ex quo in officio 


22. Thureau-Dangin, op. cit., pp. 224-225. 
23. Romana, IV, p. 8 (italics mine). 
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praedicationis: ardenter avideque profecit, praedicatorum Italiae facile princeps 
illustris, adeo quod postquam suos sermones in tribus imalibus et quam- 
pluribus tractatibus tam de Spiritu Sancto, tam de laudibus Virginis gloriosae, tam 
de triumphalissimo nomine Jesu Christi, tamque de festivitatibus Sanctorum et de 
extravagantibus sermonibus ad clerum, ad religiosos et ad sanctimoniales Deo 
dicatas sententialiter designavit et pro maiori parte sua manu descripsit, ut nedum 
per Italiam se felices reputent praedicatores suorum opusculorum copias obtinentes, 
sed et per Hispaniam, Franciam, Angliam et Iberniam {sic}, Flandriam, Alemaniam, 
Ungariam, Graeciam — ad orientalem plagam et per Cyprum et Asiam inter 
Latinos aliasque etiam barbaricas nationes Sancti Bernardini laudabile praeconium 
divulgetur.24 


From this testimony, which can hardly be excelled, we see how even soon 
after Bernardine’s death he taught the entire Church through his written 
sermons. Not mere ordinary truths did Bernardine teach, but he also went 
into knotty questions of theology, solving them for the people. By his doc- 
trine he conquered heresies, and against attackers defended the primacy of 
the Pope.?5 


THE AUTHENTICITY OF ST. BERNARDINE’S WORKS 


The question of the authenticity of St. Bernardine’s works is one which 
cannot detain us long in this paper. It has already been ably considered by 
Fr. Aloysius Tassi, O. F. M.,26 and Msgr. Ferrata?” in Romana. These scholars 
have proved that the bulk of the Saint’s works as edited by Pére de la Haye 
are genuine and authentic, though certain modifications will be necessary 
because of facts since brought to light. Thureau-Dangin has this pertinent 
and satisfying comment: 


A collation of the most ancient and reliable Mss. with the edition published 
by Pére de la Haye tends to confirm the authenticity of the bulk of the sermons 
and treatises edited by him. Some of the discourses of secondary importance are, 
it is true, proved to be apocryphal and must in future be omitted [notably the ser- 
mon, De expugnatione paradisi}, while others again are found to be of doubtful 
authenticity and deserving of a closer examination [especially De pugna spirituali 
and the Commentarii in Apocalypsim}. Certain repetitions, moreover, might in 
future be advantageously suppressed, while several sermons and treatises, hitherto 
ignored among a pile of unexplored Mss. easily to be found in Italian libraries, 
should reappear among the rest. It is, indeed, devoutly to be wished that the day 
may come when a critical edition of our Saint’s works will be undertaken with the 
scholarship and impartiality displayed at the present day by the Franciscans of 
Quaracchi, near Florence, in their edition of the works of S. Bonaventure.28 


The order desires a critical edition of Bernardine’s works. Even though 
some minor works are proved not to be his, this will not impair his case for 
the Doctorate because his other works have ample material that can truly be 
considered doctrina eximia. Since Romana was published, various Predache 
Volgari of the Saint have also been edited.29 Much work remains to be 


24. Ibid., IV, pp. 8-9 (italics mine). 

25. Ibid., IV, p. 10. 

26. Ibid., Il, pp. 41-85. 

27. Ibid., IV, pp. 11-18. 

28. age ag at cit., pp. 143-144. 


29. These have edited by Luciano Banchi, Dionisio Pacetti, O. F.M., and 
Ciro Cannarozzi, O. F.M. See Bibliography at end of this paper. 
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done in regard to these Italian sermons of the Saint. A critical edition of his 
works would have to take into consideration both his Latin and his Italian 
sermons.3° 

Until a critical edition of Bernardine’s works appears, it is strongly urged 
that there be a new edition of the Ridolfi-De la Haye collection of the Saint's 
works to help scholars both within and without the order to familiarize them- 
selves with his writings and to spread them the more widely through the 
Church. 

Msgr. Ferrata has a long treatise on the end Bernardine proposed to him- 
self and the method he used in his works.3! Bernardine treated all theology: 


Bernardinus modo directe, modo indirecte, veritates dogmaticas elucidat, modo 
polemicis disquisitionibus errores prosternit, modo accurata doctaque exegesi Dei 
eloquia explanat, modo divina praecepta ac consilia eloquenter co modo 
denique theoreticas ac practicas agendi normas dilucide proponit et explicat.32 


St. BERNARDINE’S ‘“EMINENS DOCTRINA” 


Considering Bernardine’s sermons both in Latin and Italian, we see that 
he was not a mere compiler, nor just a preacher who explained the ordinary 
truths of our holy faith. This same fact is culled from the many testimonies 
given the Saint by learned and holy men through the centuries. 

Msgr. Ferrata devotes 123 pages to a consideration of the content of 
Bernardine’s sermons.33 Herein we see how profound and salutary, and at 
the same time how special, is the doctrine of Bernardine in many points. It is 
not our intention to enter into all of this material here. Lack of both time and 
space forbids such an investigation. Yet this labor is recommended to the 
scholars of the order and to other friends of Bernardine so that by their 
united efforts the glory of this great preacher will shine ever more brilliantly 
before the Church for the good of souls. 

It is sufficient for our purpose merely to mention some of the eminent 
doctrine of the Saint which Msgr. Ferrata and Bishop Facchinetti‘are careful 
to point out. Bernardine has works on dogma, apologetics, polemics, exegesis, 
the religious life, morals, ascetical and mystical theology, and special treatises 
on the glory of the Holy Name, on the Holy Eucharist, on the Passion, on 
the Blessed Virgin and her power and privileges, on St. Joseph and other 
saints. Bernardine teaches the eternal and unconditional predestination of 
Christ and Mary. The Saint was tireless in proclaiming the absolute and 
triumphal glory of Jesus as the One Who gives perfect glory to the Father, 
as the God-Man Who was decreed from all eternity to be the centre of all 
creation, the crown and source of the world of grace. The motive of the 
Incarnation is not merely to free us from sin, death, and hell but something 
far superior to that: the motive is to give glory to God, and this Christ does 
in a superlative degree. 

We must, however, admit Bernardine’s great dependence on the doctrine 


30. Facchinetti, op. cit., pp. 138-152. 

31. Romana, IV, pp. 18-30. 

32. [bid., IV, p. 19. 

33. Ibid., IV, pp. 30-153; cf. Facchinetti, op. cit., pp. 153-177. 
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of Ubertino da Casale, the Franciscan Spiritual. It has been proved that the 
substance of Bernardine’s teaching on Christ, the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, 
and on Christian Perfection comes from the book Arbor Vitae Crucifixae Jesu 
by Ubertino.34 Printed only once in Venice in 1485, Bernardine had a manu- 
script copy of this work and often refers to it in his notes entitled Itinerarium 
anni seu sylva praedicabilis; but he never once mentions either the book or its 
author in his other works. The Itinerarium was Bernardine’s private note- 
book. It is interesting, however, to know that of the 101 chapters of the 
Arbor Vitae Bernardine used no less than 47 directly in his notebook.3> In 
his penetrating study of this matter Fr. Emmerich Blondeel, O. F. M. Cap., 
writes: 


Pour tout ce qui regarde les sujets christologiques, mariologiques, et ascetiques, 
Bernardin semble avoir suivi comme trame fondamentale les esposés d’Ubertin. 
Le plus souvent il n’a fait, tout en reprenant les compositions de |’Arbor Vitae, 
qu’en changer l’ordre et la methode d’elaboration. Ubertin ecrivait pour la lecture 
et la meditation, il a procédé plutét par voie d’analyse et d’induction. Bernardin, 
qui envisageait la predication et l’instruction orale, adopte la synthése et la de- 
duction. ...Cependant, malgré les differences de ces dehors et de cette methode, 
on peut assurer que les sermons christologiques, mariologiques et ascetiques, ne 
font généralement que reproduire plus ou moins servilement les meditations 
d’Ubertin. Les mémes doctrines, les mémes idées, les mémes mots, les mémes 
phrases se rencontrent continuellement de part et d’autre.36 


If Bernardine has taken so much of his doctrine from Ubertino da Casale, 
what merit has Bernardine? We note, first of all, that not all his doctrine is 
from that source. Not only does the Saint quote other theologians as well as 
the Fathers and Doctors of the Church, but even the matter taken from Uber- 
tino Bernardine corroborates by using the doctrine of Alexander of Hales and 
Nicholas of Lyra. Bernardine brings to the doctrine his own insistence, and 
through his prudent and holy insight he strips Ubertino’s teaching of all dan- 
gerous ideas, of Joachimite notions, and of other extravagances.3”? The notes 
of Bernardine taken from Ubertino’s work exclude the hypothesis that both 
used a common source. Yet one may well ask where did Ubertino obtain the 
— and elevating doctrine he teaches, especially on the eternal and 
absolute predestination of Jesus and Mary, on the Name of Jesus, on the © 
universal mediation of Mary, and on the patronage of St. Joseph. Fr. Fredi- 
gand Callaey, O. F. M. Cap., presents as sources for Ubertino’s Arbor Vitae 
the works of Joachim of Flore, the writings of Bro. Leo, the Sacrum Com- 
mercium beati Francisci cum Domina Paupertate, the Second Legend of St. 
Francis by Thomas of Celano, the works of St. Bonaventure, and the Postillae 
of Peter John Olivi on the Apocalypse. Indeed quite an array of sources !38 
Fr. Emmerich adds with good reason that one must still search for the origin 
of the special doctrines on Christ, Mary and Joseph. The same writer admits 


34. P. Emmerich Blondeel D’Isegem, O.F.M.Cap., “L’Influence d’Ubertin de 
Casale sur les Ecrits de S. Bernardin de Sienne,” Collectanea Franciscana (Vol. V) 
(Jan., 1935), pp. 5-44. Ubertino’s work dates from 1304. 

35. Ibid., p. 7. 

36. Ibid., pp. 11-12. 

37. Ibid., p. 12. 

38. Ibid., p. 12, note 2. 
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the great diffusion and tremendous influence these special doctrines obtained 
in the Church through St. Bernardine.39 

We may still ask why Bernardine did not mention either the Arbor Vitae 
or its author in his own works. First, it was oftentimes customary in the 
Middle Ages for a writer to keep secret the author and book he was quoting 
or adapting. There were no strict copyright laws in those days such as we 
have now. Then, too, Ubertino has his own history, as all know, and even in 
the time of Bernardine, Ubertino had fallen into discredit in many circles. 
The Arbor Vitae also caused many persons to arch their brows, and thus 
Bernardine thought it best not to mention the book. He took from it what 
was good and kept silent about the source. Let the following testimony re- 
dound to Bernardine’s praise and stand in favor of his own eminent doctrine: 


Le tact et la delicatesse du Saint se revelent dans le soin avec lequel il a évité 
toutes les extravagances, les témérités et les imprécations du fougueux Spirituel 
{Ubertin], ainsi que dans le choix diligent de ses emprunts. Son talent oratoire 
lui a inspiré des divisions nouvelles, des agencements et des adaptations plus péné- 
trantes, des exposés plus synthétiques et plus lumineux.40 


Moreover, Fr. Emmerich concludes, Bernardine’s true merit consists in 
his happy choice of the portions of the Arbor Vitae that could be used, and 
in the fecundity and popularity which he gave these doctrines through his 
holy zeal and his powerful personality.4! 

Granting that many teachings of Bernardine are taken from Ubertino da 
Casale, the Saint still has much of his own doctrine. It is odd that Msgr. 
Ferrata makes no mention of Ubertino’s influence on Bernardine; but it is 
even more strange that the Promoter of the Faith did not bring out this 
point as an objection! Bernardine elaborated the teachings of Ubertino and 
others whom he followed, and his zeal and influence brought these doctrines 
to all corners of Christendom. His defense and propagation of devotion to 
the Holy Name of Jesus are unexcelled.42 

Bernardine has distinct contributions in his teaching on Christ and His 


39. Ibid., p. 12. 

40. Ibid., p. 43. 

41. Fr. Emmerich was answered by Fr. Diomede Scaramuzzi, O.F.M., in the 
atticle “L’influsso di Ubertino da Casale su S. Bernardino da Siena,” Bulletino di 
Studi Bernardiniani 1 (1935), 94-104. Fr. Scaramuzzi shows that the influence of 
Ubertino was not in all of Bernardine’s works and even tries to limit it still more in 
those parts in which Fr. Blondeel proves it to exist. Thereupon the latter wrote an- 
other article, “Encore L’Influence d’Ubertin de Casale sur les Ecrits de S. Bernardin 
de Sienne,” Collectanea Franciscana (Vol. V1) (Jan., 1936), pp. 57-76, wherein he 
shows still more the deep influence of Ubertino on Bernardine; and casts doubt on Fr. 
Scaramuzzi's claim of Scotistic influence on Ubertino, for historical reasons which seem 
convincing. 

See also the following learned articles by Fr. Diomede Scaramuzzi, O. F.M.: “La 
dottrina del B. G. Duns Scoto nella predicazione sociale di S. Bernardino da Siena,” 
Studi Francescani (Vol. 26) (1929), 215-257; 341-371; “La dottrina del B. G. Duns 
Scoto nella predicazione apologetico-dogmatica di S$. Bernardino da Siena,” Ibid. (Vol. 
26) (1929), 485-521 (Vol. 27). (1930), 72-92; “La dottrina del B. G. Duns Scoto 
nella predicazione morale, ascetico-mistica di S. Bernardino da Siena,” Ibid. (Vol. 27) 
(1930), 93-142. 

42. P. Ephrem Longpré, O. F. M., “S. Bernardin de Sienne et Le Nom de Jesus,” 
Archivum Franciscanum Historicum (Vol. 28) (1935), 443-476; (Vol. 29) (1936), 
142-168; 443-477. 
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Kingship; on the Sacred Heart;43 on Mary’s Immaculate Conception, per- 
petual Virginity, Assumption, and universal mediation ;44 on apologetics; on 
the resurrection and the glory of the saints. 

The moral and social doctrine of Bernardine has been receiving much 
attention in various books and periodicals in the past decades. His efforts in 
behalf of peace and justice, charity and chastity, ae og and marriage, were 
crowned with extraordinary success. He has excellent arguments that can 
be used against Communism.46 Although he inveighed against excessive 
usury, he saw that money may be considered capable of gaining other money 
if loaned out. He gives various instances where interest may be received 
for money.47 

Bernardine’s moral and exegetical teachings are outside the scope of this 
study; the same is true of his ascetico-mystical doctrine. 

The Promoter of the Faith felt that Bernardine had no eminent doctrine. 
Msgr. Ferrata proved, to the contrary, that Bernardine did have such doc- 
trine, and contended that therefore Bernardine should be declared a Doctor. 
The defender writes: 


Conferantur, speciminis gratia, quae ipse [Bernardinus] praeclare edisseruit de 
contractibus, de usuris, de restitutione, de inspirationibus, de beatitudinibus, de 
Christiana religione, de Purgatorio, de poenarum aeternitate, de corporum resur- 
rectione, de factionum partibus, de regimine principum, de Mariae laudibus, de 
Josephi praerogativis, de pietate erga Jesu nomen, de trina Verbi Dei generatione, 
de Eucharistiae Sacramento, et aliis innumeris argumentis sive dogmaticis, sive 
moralibus, sive mysticis, sive exegeticis; conferantur, inquam, ista omnia, cum iis, 
quae caeteri magistri de iisdem vel diversis materiis conscripserunt; et nedum discri- 
men nullum apparebit, sed imo, plura quod attinet argumenta, facile eos omnes 
superavisse concedes.48 


In another place Msgr. Ferrata gives this testimony of Bernardine’s eminent 
doctrine: 


Ecquis ante ipsum [Bernardinum] adeo docte, potenter, nervose accurateque de 
usuris, de inspirationum materia, de S. Josephi praerogativis, de saluberrima erga 
Jesu nomen devotione, de B. M. Virginis laudibus, de Eucharistiae Sacramento, 
aliisque pluribus materiis disputavit?...In iis praesertim quae ad theologiam 
mysticam et asceticam pertinent, tam profundum exiumque theologum se prodit ut a 
nemine prorsus superetur, sed cum priscis Patribus ac Doctoribus, originalitate etiam 
inspecta, jure meritoque comparari debeat. Ceterum originalem Bernardinum in 
pluribus fuisse et ipsius coaevi luculentissime ostendunt, qui illum ceu novorum 
dogmatum propugnatorem et a Patrem fontibus devium ad Supremae Inquisitionis 
tribunal rapuerunt.49 


43. Cf. Roman Breviary, Fifth day within the Octave of the Feast of the Sacred 
Heart, Third Nocturn. 

44. Romana, IV, pp. 121-122; Facchinetti, op. cit., pp. 176-180. Cf. Fr, Leonard 
Bello, O. F.M., “Mary Mediatrix,” English Translation in Third Order Forum (Vol. 
8) (1939), 253 et seqg.; 285 et seq; (Vol. 9) (1940), 317 ef seg.; 350 ef. seq. 

45. Romana, IV, pp. 36-61. 

46. Ibid., IV, p. 70. 

47. Ibid., IV, pp. 71-73. See also the papers by Fr. Anscar Parsons, O. F. M. Cap., 
“Economic Significance of the Montes Pietatis,’’ FRANCISCAN STupIES XXII (N.S. 1), 
3-28, especially p. 18 and note 50; and “St. Bernardine, the Moral Teacher,” pp. 341- 
358 of the present volume. 

48. Romana, IV, pp. 223-224. 

49. Ibid., IV, p. 240 (italics mine). 
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The Promoter of the Faith had complained that Bernardine did not fight 
against heresy as other Doctors had done. Msgr. Ferrata answers that, first of 
all, this fact alone would not bar Bernardine from the Doctorate, because the 
eminent doctrine demanded of a candidate for the Doctorate by Popes Boni- 
face VIII and Benedict XIV need not include works against heresy. Several 
Doctors wrote very little against heresy (e. g., Sts. Gregory the Great, Leo I, 
Peter Chrysologus) ; and in the works of Peter Damian there are only about 
thirty pages of such writings. Bernardine certainly fought heresy, first in the 
sense that he taught the true doctrines of the Church, and secondly because 
he directly wrote against the errors of pagans and against the detractors and 
opponents of religious life. Bernardine also defended (with solid arguments 
directed against the errors of his day) the divine institution of the Sacrament 
of Penance and auricular confession, the eternity of hell’s torments, and the 
resurrection of Christ and of all men.%° 


After his victory over Manfred and the others who fought him for his 
devotion to the Holy Name of Jesus, Bernardine was praised by Pope Martin 
V and allowed to preach in Rome for eighty days on the Holy Name. When 
his enemies tried again to accuse him of heresy before Pope Eugene IV, the 
Pope issued a document proving how strenuously the Saint fought heresy 
and defended the Catholic faith. Therein it is said: 


Catholicus et christianus fidelissimus sed et acerrimus et rigorosus haeresum 
extirpator, et ob ejus integritatem vitae, laudabiles verbi Dei praedicationes et , 
salutares bonorum operum fructus praeclarissimus fidei catholicae praedicator et 
instructor rectissimus in omni fere Italia et extra inter caeteros famosos evangeliza- 
tores verbi Dei praesentis aetatis probatus et notus communiter referatur,... 
quinimo repertus traditionibus et mandatis sacrosancte Romanae Ecclesiae ejusque 
Summorum Pontificum, Doctorum et Sanctorum Patrum totis viribus inhaerere ac 
profiteri et praedicare quidquid eadem sancta Mater Ecclesia jubet et docet, nec ab 
eis in aliquo deviare, etc.51 


In the bull of canonization of Bernardine, Pope Nicholas V praises him 
as “‘praecipuus et magnus inter electos,” and says of him: “‘ministravit Christo, 
cum membris Christi, hoc est fidelibus Christi, pabulum doctrinae coelestis 
indesinenter exhibuit.”52 The breviary says of Bernardine on May 20: “‘Col- 
lapsam pietatem moresque verbo et exemplo magna ex parte restituit.... 
Denique vir Dei, immensis laboribus exhaustus, . . . libris etiam pie docteque 
conscriptis, ... beato fine quievit.” 

Having shown that Bernardine teaches eminent doctrine, Msgr. Ferrata 
tears down all other objections of the Promoter of the Faith regarding the 
various sermons and methods of the Saint.53 Among other facts, he proves 
how much other preachers have used Bernardine’s works both in his lifetime 
and ever since. The defender also shows that the works of no man are perfect. 
Even the Doctors of the Church have at times some mistakes, but such defects 
do not detract from their main work.>4 


. Ibid., IV, p. 242. 

. Ibid., IV, pp. 156-157 (italics mine). 
. Ibid., IV, p. 158. 

. Ibid., IV, pp. 163-321. 

. Ibid., TV, p. 231. 
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SHOULD St. BERNARDINE BE DECLARED A DOCTOR OF THE CHURCH? 


From the foregoing, we can justly conclude that there is no major objec- 
tion to the proposition that St. Bernardine be declared a Doctor. He is a 
saint and has eminent doctrine. If we consider merely his 311 Latin sermons 
which contain 844 distinct discourses, we see the truth, the vastness, and the 
utility of his doctrina eximia et insignis. By reason of his Prediche Volgari 
he is the Master of the Franciscan Pulpit and proves himself a Prince of 
Preachers. He was called the “Fountain of Knowledge.” His works, De 
Evangelio Aeterno (1424) and De Christiana Religione (1428), would rank 
him among the Doctors had he written nothing else; while his other works, 
De Vita Christiana (1442) and De Inspirationibus (1443 or 1444), suggest 
a comparison between Bernardine and St. Francis de Sales and St. John of 
the Cross. 

Bernardine is read in the breviary on certain feasts. He is the most mod- 
ern saint thus honored who is not yet a Doctor. Not only was he the inspira- 
tion for preachers of his century, but ever since his time preachers and de- 
fenders of Christian doctrine have gone to his sermons be material to be 
used in their discourses. Preachers, theologians, and popes have quoted him. 
Pope Pius II praises his ‘‘multa doctrina.”>> Pope Pius XII hopes that Ber- 
nardine “may... return [and} admonish... again by his sweet and gentle 
voice. . .. Even as of old... this hero of evangelical holiness . . . recalled men 
from error to truth, from sin to penance, ...so your forthcoming solemnity, 
by opportunely bringing to light his precepts and wonderful deeds, will bear 
the same salutary fruits.” 

Bernardine’s insistence on Christ’s and Mary’s absolute and eternal pre- 
destination is also taught by St. Francis de Sales, St. Alphonsus Liguori, 
Mathias Scheeben, and Canon Sheehan. This doctrine — so dear to the East- 
ern Doctors, notably St. Cyril of Alexandria and St. Gregory of Nyssa, and 
proclaimed so unequivocally by Bernardine and other members of the Fran- 
ciscan School — is corréborated by Pope Pius IX in the bull “Ineffabilis” 
wherein he declares and defines the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin 
Mother of God. Pope Leo XIII quotes Bernardine in the encyclical letter 
“Jucunda Semper” (September 8, 1894) regarding Mary’s universal media- 
tion. Popes Pius X and Benedict XV do the same.57 Pope Pius XI teaches 
the same doctrine, without, however, mentioning Bernardine. The same is 
true of the present Holy Father. The present cultws of Christ the King is 
the flower of Bernardine’s teaching on the sublime glory of Jesus. Christ is 
King not only on account of the Redemption, but because He was predestined 
from all eternity to be the absolute, unconditional, and supreme King of all 
creatures. Bernardine’s sermons on the glory of Jesus can be used to great 
advantage in spreading the “Peace of Christ in the Reign of Christ.” 


55. Ibid., IV, p. 158. 

56. Letter of Pope Pius XII on St. Bernardine of Siena, FRANCISCAN STUDIES 
XXV (N.S. 4), 5. 

57. Pius X, Ad diem illum, February 2, 1904; Benedict XV in a Letter to the 
Director of the Perpetual Rosary in Italy. Cf. Raphael V. O'Connell, Our Lady, Medi- 
atrix Of All Graces (Murphy, Baltimore, 1926), p. 86 ef passim. Fr, O'Connell cites 
St. Bernardine several times as being approved in this matter by Pope Leo XIII and 
subsequent popes. 
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Bernardine is mentioned and even quoted by other Doctors of the 
Church. St. Robert Bellarmine mentions him** and praises his clear doctrine.°9 
St. Alphonsus Liguori frequently quotes Bernardine especially in The Glories 
of Mary. In fact, Msgr. Ferrata is of the opinion that St. Alphonsus follows 
Bernardine’s Marian doctrine most strictly.6 Many other writers quote Ber- 
nardine, who themselves may be declared Doctors of the Church. Notable 
in this category are Bl. Grignon de Montfort and BI. Anthony Maria Claret, 
Archbishop of Cuba and founder of the Claretians. Bl. Grignon quotes 
Bernardine with Sts. Bernard and Bonaventure as a principal authority in the 
golden book True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin.®' Bl. Anthony Mary had 
a Marian Breviary published with the approval of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites in 1859. The object of this book of devotion was to bring together 
the main praises of Our Lady in the form of hymns and lessons, together 
with psalms and antiphons. The censors declared all things contained in 
the book “ad cultum erga Deiparam magis magisque promovendum valde 
idonea, ejusdemque Beatae Virginis filialem amorem ubique spirantia.”” Ber- 
nardine is listed there with the Fathers and Doctors of the Church, while 
other writers are listed elsewhere. Moreover, no less than thirty-two homilies 
of Bernardine are used in this Breviary — more than from any other writer.‘ 

Fr. Ludovico a Castelplanio, O. F. M., in his noble work, Maria nel Con- 
siglio dell’Eterno, uses Bernardine as his leader and guide in writing a solidly 
dogmatic and learned book of Mariology.? Fr. John Crasset, S.J., in his 
excellent book, La Vera Divozione verso Maria Vergine, praises and quotes 
Bernardine’s Marian doctrine. 


Msgr. Ferrata cites many other theologians who quote Bernardine with 
the Fathers and Doctors of the Church.® He also cites Fr. Joachim Ventura, 
a famous orator of the last century, who calls Bernardine a Doctor of the 
Church simpliciter in the book, La Madre di Dio Madre degli uomini, ovvero 
la Santissima Vergine appié della Croce. In Part 2, c. 14, Fr. Ventura writes: 
“E S. Bernardino da Sienna, il Dottore della Chiesa, che pit d’ogni altro é 
entrato colla reflessione a scandagliare il pelago profondo dell’amarezza e del 
rammarico di Maria appié della Croce.’ 


In view of the eminent doctrine of Bernardine and such eloquent testi- 
monies from men of various ages to his position as a teacher of Christian 
doctrine, can the title Doctor of the Church be properly withheld from him? 
Ferrers Howell writes that he was credibly informed that proceedings to de- 
clare Bernardine a Doctor are not likely to be revived.S7 Since that time we 


58. Romana, IV, p. 16. 
59. Facchinetti, op. cit., p. 179. 
60. Romana, IV, p. 227. St. Alphonsus M. Liguori, The Glories of Mary, edited’ 
by Eugene Grimm, C.Ss.R. (Redemptorist Fathers, Brooklyn, 1931). 
61. Bl. Grignon de Montfort, True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin, translated by 
Frederick William Faber (Burns and Oates, London, 1904). 
62. Romana, IV, pp. 135-136. 
. Ibid., IV, pp. 115-116; 229-230. 
. Ibid., IV, pp. 135, 289. 
. [bid., TV, pp. 231, 232, 293, 300-312. 
. Ibid., IV, p. 234. 
. Ferrers Howell, op. cit., p. 216. 
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have reason to think differently. Bernardine not only has the qualities of a 
Doctor, but he has them in an uncommon degree. Bernardine has been teach- 
ing his order and the Church for five centuries. He is the “Pillar of the 
Observance.” When he entered the order there were twenty convents of 
the Observance with only one hundred and thirty friars; when he died there 
were two hundred friaries with about four thousand friars. 

In this matter of Bernardine’s zeal for Franciscan reguiar observance, 
Ferrers Howell gives this fine testimony: 


The spirit of Francis rested on him [Bernardine}; he wrought directly upon 
the hearts of men by the power of his unaffected holiness and the constraining 
influence of his character and preaching. Hence he is truly named the Second 
Founder of the Friars Minor for he made the order, through the Strict Observance 
once more a religious power in the Church, and rekindled it with a fire which has 
never since been quenched.69 


As Vicar of the Observants, Bernardine killed the last disputes concerning 
the arctus usus rerum by a decree of July 31, 1440. He clarified what the 
friars could use, with great prudence and discernment.7° 

That Bernardine teaches the order and the Church in other matters should 
be obvious from what we have said in these pages. The Bollandists declare 
that from Bernardine’s works, as from a rich source, “omnes praeclari Evan- 
gelii praedicatores hauserunt, qui fructus uberrimos in horrea Domini congrte- 
gavére.”7! Pope Nicholas V writes in the bull of Bernardine’s canonization 
that the saint ‘‘in amplis voluminibus reliquit posteris dignam suorum labo- 
rum memoriam et fructus divini nominis gloriae plenos mellitos sermones 
ordinans et utilissimos tractatus componens,”72 

The Promoter of the Faith declared that if Bernardine were made a Doc- 
tor many other preachers would also have to receive that honor. Why not, if 
they are worthy of it? St. Gregory the Great calls the Doctors Bases Eccle- 
siae.73 Is not Mother Church in need of ever more bases when we consider 
the powerful enemies she has ranged against her? Theology tells us the 
Doctors form the Os Ecclesiae. The Doctors are the tongues and mouth of 
the Church. Since her doctrine is so vast and profound, will she not wel- 
come new tongues, new Doctors? Some thought in the last century that the 
Church did not wish to make Bernardine a Doctor lest this would set a prece- 
dent for more modern Doctors, and the number of them would swell. The 
number of Doctors can only help the Church and not harm her. Moreover, 
consider how many have been declared Doctors since Romana was published 
in 1877. In that very year St. Francis de Sales became a Doctor. Pope Leo 
XIII gave the Church four Doctors — St. Cyril of Jerusalem, St. Cyril of 
Alexandria, the Venerable Bede, and St. John Damascene. St. Ephrem was 
declared a Doctor by Pope Benedict XV. Pope Pius XI gave us one Doctor 
of the Thirteenth Century — St. Albert the Great— and three of more 
modern times — St. John of the Cross, St. Peter Canisius, and St. Robert 


. Victor Mills, O. F. M., art. cit. 
. Ferrers Howell, of. cit., p. 81. 
. [bid., p. 72. 
. Romana, IV, p. 317. 

bid 


. lbid. 
. [bid., Ti, p. 4. 
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Bellarmine. Hence we need not fear the number of Doctors nor their 
modernity. 

Another noteworthy fact is that the more recent Doctors are experts in 
special matters of doctrine. Thus St. Peter Canisius is the Doctor of the mod- 
ern catechism; St. John of the Cross is the Mystical Doctor, the Aquinas of 
mysticism; and St. Robert Bellarmine is the Doctor of the controversies and 
of the indirect power of the Church. St. Bernardine would be another Marian 
Doctor, but he is also an — in many other matters, as we have seen. 
Each Doctor teaches the true faith; yet each one has some special emphasis or 
contribution in the explanation of the faith and in helping the Church in 
ever-changing circumstances. In this way each Doctor shines with a brilliance 
peculiar to himself. 

The Seraphic order should therefore in all confidence approach the work 
of spreading Bernardine’s doctrine still more through the Church, thus pre- 
paring the way for his Doctorate. The order can beg the Holy See to declare 
Bernardine a Doctor, and ask others in power to do the same. If and when 
the Holy See decides that all is in readiness, the Church and the order can 
rejoice in another Seraphic Doctor, who is a Prince of Preachers, an Extirpator 
of Heresies, a Mystical Theologian, and a Master of Mariology. 
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DISCUSSION 


FR. MARION HABIG, O. F.M.: — The General Chapter of the Order of Friars 
Minor in 1862 (not 1882, as I have found stated somewhere, for there was no Gen- 
eral Chapter in that year) petitioned the Holy See to declare St. Bernardine a Doctor 
of the Church; but the inquiry made by the Sacred Congregation of Rites at that time 
was never brought to a successful issue. It has been said that the reason lay in the 
fact that a critical edition of all the writings of St. Bernardine was lacking, and that 
such a critical edition must be prepared and published before St. Bernardine can be 
declared a Doctor of the Church. Thureau-Dangin, however, in his celebrated life of 
St. Bernardine, assigns as the probable reason “reluctance to create a precedent for 
the multiplication of similar demands.” If this was the true reason, it would not be a 
cogent one at the present day; for no less than ten saints have been declared Doctors 
of the Church since the time when the investigation concerning St. Bernardine was 
made. One of these is St. Albert the Great; and the fact that in his case a critical 
edition of his works was not required, indicates that this is not an indispensable condi- 
tion. In regard to St. Bernardine of Siena, a careful inquiry concerning the authen- 
ticity of his works as edited by De la Haye has already been made by Fr. Aloysius 
Tassi, O. F.M.; and though a new critical edition is very desirable, we believe that it 
is porte for St. Bernardine to be elevated to the dignity of a Doctor of the Church 
before a critical edition of his writings is undertaken or at least before it is completed. 

In the Breviarium Romano-Seraphicum (O.¥F.M.), there are no less than seven 
offices containing excerpts from the writings of St. Bernardine, and it may be well to 
list them in one place: 

1. The Solemnity of St. Joseph, Lessons of the Second Nocturn, “Sermo 1 de 
Sanctis” (on St. Joseph), art. 1, cap. 1-2. 

2. Second day within the Octave of the Solemnity of St. Joseph, Lessons of the 
Second Nocturn, “Sermo 1 de Sanctis” (on St. Joseph), art. 2, cap. 1. 

3. Feast of St. Bernardine, May 20, Homily, “Adventuale de Christiana Vita,” 
Sermo 5, art. 3, cap. 3. 

4. Feast of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Mediatrix of All Graces, May 31, Homily, 
“Quadragesimale de Christiana Religione,” Sermo 51 “de Passione Domini,” pars 2, 
art. 1, cap. 3. 

5. Tuesday within the Octave of the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, Homily, ““Quadra- 
gesimale de Christiana Religione,” Sermo 5. 

6. Feast of the Seven Joys of the Blessed Virgin Mary, August 22, Lessons of 
the Second Nocturn, Sermo 9 (of St. Bernardine’s thirteen sermons on the Blessed 
Virgin “‘de Visitatione,” art. 2, cap. 1. 

7. Feast of St. Francis, October 4, Homily, Sermo 3 “‘de Stigmatibus,” art. 1, cap. 2. 

(Cf. “The Works of St. Bernardine,” FRANCISCAN STUDIES XXV (N.S. 4), 1944, 
in which article mention of nos. 6 and 7 in the above list was overlooked.) 





DOGMATIC THEOLOGY IN THE 
VERNACULAR SERMONS OF ST. BERNARDINE 


WY JHEN Bernardine of Siena entered upon his apostolate as a popular 

preacher, the false pagan Renaissance was hoisting up the standard of 
ancient culture with a morbid and exaggerated enthusiasm. This trend, 
which extolled not only the beauty of literary style but also the way of life 
contained in the classical Greco-Roman works, had transported not a few 
individuals to the dense atmosphere of pagan sensuality. It furthered with 
warmth and eagerness the doctrine of Epicurus, and propagated the new 
gospel of pleasure, both spiritual or corporal. It regarded fSovn as the 
supreme good, and therefore as the ultimate end of man. It depicted in 
brilliant colors an unbounded naturalism. It sneered at religious practices. 
It condemned virginity and monastic vows. It spread a nauseating material- 
ism in the midst of Christian society. And this is not all. Starting from the 
assumption of the identity of created nature with God, it concluded that 
what nature produced and formed, can be only holy and praiseworthy. With 
this affirmation humanism declared the equality of the creature with its 
Creator and thus undermined the very foundation of Christianity and de- 
stroyed the bases of Catholic morals.' 

The Church was rent by schism, and the confusion that reigned within 
Christianity was enormous. Cities, provinces, and nations disputed as to 
who was the legitimate Pope. So heated were the discussions and quarrels 
that they often terminated in bloodshed. 


Everywhere there was reciprocal accusation of schism; two colleges of cardinals, 
in many dioceses two bishops, in numerous monasteries two abbots, in many par- 
ishes two pastors....Lacerated in a hostile fashion [were] the religious orders, 
the orders of knighthood, universities, and even families.2 

The immensity of the misfortune hurled against the Church can be appreciated 
still more when we consider that the schism burst forth when the necessity of a 
general reform made itself the more keenly felt. The reform was rejected, and 
both discipline and morals continued to decline.3 


The miserable spectacle of nepotism continued on the part of the ' 
and with it the abuse of the plurality of benefices and the nail of 
concubinage. 

The peril was aggravated by insidious heresies. Wycliffe preached that 

‘the pope is Antichrist and a member of Lucifer; Scripture is the only source 
of revelation; the validity of the Sacraments and the exercise of sacred power 
are so ago to the priest’s state of grace; the true Presence, auricular 
confession, and indulgences are to be rejected; men are predestined, some to 
glory and some to damnation; to the former, crimes are no detriment, to the 


1. Cf. Ludwig Pastor, The History of the Popes from the Close of the Middle 
Ages, (5th ed., Herder, St. Louis, 1923), I, Introduction, pp. 15 et seq. 

2. L. Todesco, Corso di Storia della Chiesa, (Marietti, Torino-Roma, 1922-29) IV, 
34. Quoting Ludolfo di Sagan, Todesco states: “Surrexit regnum contra regnum, pro- 
vincia contra provinciam, clerus contra clerum, doctores contra doctores, parentes in 
filios 7 in parentes.” 

3, Ibid. 
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latter, good works bring no advantage; the Church is the society of those 
predestined to glory, and thus she is invisible.4 

By virtue of the marriage of Richard II of England to Ann of Bohemia 
(1381), and by reason of the ensuing relations between the University of 
Oxford and that of Prague, the doctrines of Wycliffe penetrated the realm 
of St. Wenceslaus, and had an ardent propagator in the person of John Hus.° 
This heresiarch, after having attacked the ecclesiastical hierarchy, assailed 
John XXIII, who was guilty of having proclaimed a crusade against Ladis- 
laus, King of Naples. While his adherents were burning the papal bull 
excommunicating Hus and interdicting Prague, he appealed from the Pope 
to Christ “the sole head of the Church.” Among the thirty propositions 
condemned by the Council of Constance we find the following: 
Petrus non est nec fuit caput Ecclesiae. Papalis dignitas a Caesare inolevit et 
papae institutio a Caesaris potentia emanavit. Nemo gerit vicem Christi vel Petri, 
nisi sequatur eum in moribus. Unica est sancta universalis Ecclesia, quae est 
praedestinatorum universitas. Nullus est dominus civilis dum est in peccato 
mortali.6 
Thus together with the papacy Hus also attacked the power of the civil state. 

The desire to remedy the evil of the schism had revived the opinion that 
in extraordinary cases the council is superior to the pope. This idea was 
backed by two chancellors of the Sorbonne, Peter d’ Ailly? and John Gerson.® 
The primacy of the pope was denied; in fact, it was claimed that it was an 
indifferent matter as to how many popes there might be, and that every 


4. The following are some of the propositions condemned by the Council of Con- 


stance: a. “Si episcopus vel sacerdos existat in peccato mortali, non ordinat, non con- 
secrat, non conficit, non baptizat.” b. “Si homo fuerit debite contritus, omnis confessio 
exterior est inutilis.” c. “Fatuum est credere indulgentiis papae et episcoporum.” 
d. “Ecclesia Romana est synagoga Satanae.” e. “Oratio praesciti nulli valet.” Cf. 
Todesco, op. cit., IV, 36. 

5. Cf. Todesco, op. cit., IV, 35. 

6. Ibid., p. 53. 

7. Ever since 1381 Peter d’Ailly had been proposing a council as a remedy for 
the Schism. This council was to consist of bishops and doctors in theology and canon 
law. Known as Aguila Franciae, he wrote a treatise De Ecclesiae, Concilii generalis 
et Summi Pontificis auctoritate. He taught that there could be a conflict between a 
truth of faith and a truth of reason, and that Christ had directly given power to the 
faithful. 

8. Gerson, Doctor Christianissimus, was a disciple of d’Ailly. Gerson developed 
the doctrines of d’Ailly and of the Germans, Conrad von Gelhausen and Henry von 
Langenstein. He taught: “Potestas est in universitate tamquam in fundamento, et in 
papa tamquam in principali ministro.”’ Gerson taught that not only the council but 
also the community of the faithful could depose the Pope. Among Gerson’s numerous 
works is one entitled De Auferabilitate papae ab ecclesia. There he examines the cases 
wherein a council could depose the pope. In De potestate ecclesiastica, Gerson teaches 
the superiority of the council over the pope, denies papal infallibility and gives secular 
pastors (not regulars) a vote in councils, since the pastors are to be considered the 
successors of the seventy disciples of Christ. Cf. Todesco, IV, 44 et seq. 

It is hardly necessary to note that the titles given these two men (d’Ailly and 
Gerson) are highly exaggerated. An Eagle — even of France — would fly in a mental 
blue much clearer and unclouded than the doctrine of d’Ailly; and a Doctor Christianis- 
simus worthy of the name would have a more correct notion of the gospel texts 
regarding the primacy and papal infallibility. In other matters, however, Gerson and 
d’Ailly were devout, especially in promoting and defending the cult of St. Joseph. 
Gerson gave a sermon at the Council defending Mary’s Immaculate Conception. 
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nation might have its own. Regarding the council, it was said that not only 
bishops but also doctors and pastors should take part. According to the 
““Multitudinarians,” the simple laity, including women, should ape rey 
because the power of the Church is vested in the multitude of the faithful, 
who communicate it to the pope and bishops; even the ecumenical council is 
capable of erring: the Universal Church alone is infallible.9 

These errors, which subjected the papacy to civil authority, which consti- 
tuted within the Church a legislative body substantially independent of the 
pope and converted into a constitutional system the true monarchical charac- 
ter of the Church of Christ, were appallingly rampant among the clergy in 
the first half of the Fifteenth Century. Not only in theory was the superiority 
of the council over the pope proclaimed," but in practice too they appealed 
from the pope to the council ; the infallibility of the council was proclaimed"! 
and the necessity of its periodic celebration was decreed.12 

The errors of St. Bernardine’s era, as one can readily see from this skeletal 
exposition, were of a universal character. The adversaries of Catholic doc- 
trine in this period of transition, did not deny merely a few dogmas, as had 
been the case formerly; but they struck all of them at their very root. 


To support their negation they made use of genuine and feigned abuses of 
ecclesiastical life, and as an urge to arouse the malcontented and to stimulate the 
multitudes, they clamored for reform of the Church in its head and hs 
Thus, by degrees, everything became uncertain, everything was steeped in doubt.13 


Bernardine of Siena in his long apostolate of forty years exercised 
throughout the principal cities and towns of Italy, in the churches and 
squares, surrounded by an audience composed of every sort of person, for 
two and even three hours preached, enlightening the minds and moving the 
wills of his listeners, breaking for them the bread of the doctrine of the 
Church, putting the faithful on their guard against pernicious errors. The 
preaching of St. Bernardine had an entirely popular character. Therefore we 
are not to expect profound sermons on theological and metaphysical problems, 
such as the great orators have given in addressing learned audiences.!4 More- 
over, if we exclude the course of 1427 delivered at Siena (where the stenog- 
rapher Benedetto di Messer Bartolomeo collected the sermons “word by 
word, omitting not the least minute word that issued forth from that holy 
mouth”!5), we possess little more than a summary’ of the other series of 


9. Todesco, op. cit., IV, 43 et seq. 

10. Cf. the declarations of the third, fourth and fifth sessions of the Council of 
Constance where it proclaims the superiority of the council over the pope. These 
declarations, needless to say, were not ratified by Pope Martin V when he approved 
the said Council. 

11. Cf. Nicholas of Cusa, De Concordia Catholica. 

12. Decrees of the Council of Constance. Cf. Pastor, op. cit., I, 206-207. 

13. Hergenréther-Kirsch, Storia Universale della Chiesa (Prima Traduzione Italiana, 
del P. Enrico Rosa, S.J.) (Libreria Editrice Fiorentina, Firenze, 1907-1923), V, 90. 

14. Cf. the courses of sermons held at the Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris by 
Frayssinous, Lacordaire, Ventura, Ravignan, Felix, Monsabré, etc. 

15. Luciano Banchi, Le Prediche Volgari di S. Bernardino da Siena dette nella 
Piazza del Campo l’anno 1427, (Siena, 1880) 1, pp. 4 et seq. 

16. We have four courses of St. Bernardine’s popular sermons edited by various 
persons. (See Bibliography.) 
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Bernardine’s courses. Our study, as a consequence, is narrowed to a pano- 
ramic examination of these sermons in the vernacular. But this material, 
although only summary, is more than sufficient, because, from the calm ex- 
position of dogma contained in these sermons, there gushes forth the pro- 
found and orthodox theological culture of the mind of St. Bernardine of 
Siena. He does not occupy himself with his opponents; he does not even 
mention them. He confutes them indirectly by exposing the Catholic dogma 
or truth to be professed, proving it with arguments from authority and rea- 
son, deducing therefrom theological conclusions of vast theoretical and prac- 
tical importance, striving to move the will of those who listen to him. He 
captivates, animates and affects them even to tears and sighs. In speaking to 
the faithful, he presupposes belief in the fundamental truths of Christianity, 
such as the existence of God, creation, and the divinity of Christ. To delay 
in demonstrating such dogmas would probably have been an insult to the 
audience. 

This study reveals not only the grace and coolness, the nobility and lim- 
pidity of the Bernardinian style of speaking, but above all the fact that 
Bernardine of Siena amid so many aberrations, intellectual as well as moral, 
never digressed from the doctrine of the Church. This proves he was a man 
of vast and profound theological convictions, a man of equilibrium, who first 
practised the Gospel before teaching it to others. 


DE FoNTiIBUS DIVINAE REVELATIONIS 


Albeit Bernardine in his sermons insists upon arguments of reason and 
propriety, he draws extensively from the two fonts of divine revelation, citing 
them as having parallel authority. 

Sacred Scripture is “teeming with marrow and maxims.’’!7 Study is essen- 
tial, particularly the study of Sacred Scripture. Why? Because Holy Scrip- 
ture “‘is full of God.’"'8 After having quoted a passage of the sacred text, 
he is wont to add, “In which sacred language ;”!9 or he prefaces his quotation 
with, “Whence Holy Scripture says.”20 The soul tends after the delight it 
experiences in studying “Holy Scripture, or any other holy book: it imbues 
the mind with so much pleasure that it outstrips all others.”2! Scripture is 
literally the Word of God: “In Proverbs we read: ‘He that curseth his 
father and mother, his lamp shall be put out in the midst of darkness,’ says 
God.”’22 As far as St. Bernardine is concerned, the whole of Scripture is 
the written Word of God; all Scripture is holy, is sacrosanct because it has a 


17. “Predica 17,” on the last day of Carnival, Florence, 1425. This and similar 
quotations are taken from the two works by Dionisio Pacetti, §. Bernardino da Siena, 
Le Prediche Volgari Inedite: Firenze, 1424, 1425; Siena, 1425, and S. Bernardino da 
Siena, Le Prediche Volgari, Campo di Siena 1427 (Classici Cristiani, 56, 55). Can- 
tagalli, Siena, 1935. 

18. Ibid. j 

19. “Predica 52,” on the Gospel account of Mary Magdalen (Florence, 1425). 

20. Cf. “Predica 55,” “On the Vanity of the World.” 

21. “Predica 17” (cf. supra footnote 17). 

22. “Predica 27,” “On the Evils of Blasphemy” (Codex F. 6, 1329, of the Na- 
tional Library in Florence). The Florence course of 1424. Cf. Prov. 20:20. 
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divine origin (Inspiration) ; and, being full of God, it is infallible (Un- 
errancy). As a result it has an absolute authority; hence to study it is a 
duty. We seem almost to be reading from St. Thomas when Bernardine says: 
“Scripturae enim divinae a Spiritu Sancto traditae non potest falsum subesse, 
sicut nec fidei, quae per eam docetur.”’23 

Giving it the same authority as Scripture, Bernardine adduces divine tra- 
dition. “When Adam was created, what knowledge had he? All of these 
(i. e., knowledge of nature, of God and the supernatural world), the Doctors 
admit; and thus do I also believe.”24 “And if Adam had it, the Virgin 
Mary who never sinned, had it in a still higher degree. And thus do the 
Doctors agree.”25 “And thus St. Jerome says.”26 “Even St. Dionysius says,” 
and many other similar modes of expression abound in his works. The 
irrefragable authority which he ascribes to the Fathers would be unintelligible 
and inexplicable did Albizzeschi not see in them the concordant echo of the 
Church’s doctrine, and in their moral unanimity another font of divine revela- 
tion, namely, divine tradition. 


DE ECCLESIA 


Christ did not will that His redemptive labor should terminate at His 
death. He instituted an authentic hierarchico-monarchical society to which 
He entrusted the mission received from His Father, investing it with a 
spiritual authority which has three manifestations: ““Potestas docendi, regendi, 
sanctificandi.” The Church itself, however, is formed of beings composed of 
body (material element) and soul (spiritual element). Bernardine distin- 
guishes perfectly in the hierarchy of the Church between the human element, 
with all its miseries, and the supernatural element — between the man and 
the representative of God.?”7 Preaching on the respect due to sacred things, 
he brings forth the following passage from St. Matthew’s Gospel: Super 
cathedram Moysi sederunt scribae et Pharisaei.2® Cathedra, he explains, means 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy, namely the “pope, cardinals, archbishops, bishops, 
prelates, priests, friars, monks, abbots, and every other ai in Holy 
Church.”29 “The third splendor or ray is personal reverence, that is, in the 

rsons that serve God, namely friars, priests, monks, abbots, bishops, arch- 
Sakae, patriarchs, cardinals, popes, and every other cleric ordained by 
Mother Church.”3° And he affirms that if some one of the members of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy does not lead a life in conformity with his proper 
calling, there is still to be revered in him the representative of God and the 
indelible character which he bears engraven in his soul. 


23. S. Thomae Aquinatis De Potentia, q. 4a, 1, in corpore, circa initium. 

24. “Predica 51,” “On the Incarnation,” (Florence, 1424). 

25. Ibid. 

26. Ibid. 

27. Cf. “Predica 14,” Florence, 1424, “On Respect for Sacred Things.” The Saint 
treated of this matter also in “Predica 29,” Siena, 1425; and in other passages. Codex 
Maglia. XXXV, 240, pp. 169-174. 

28, Matt. 23:2. 

29. “Predica 14.” 

30. Ibid. 
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There are four reasons that constrain you to have respect for priests and prel- 
ates,31 albeit there be among them some bad ones. He who slanders friars, priests, 
or other regulars, does it either out of hypocrisy or to elevate himself. This I say 
not to favor the bad, but to defend God in them. If a priest be evil, the enemy 
will bear him away. Were you to send a wicked official to a place as a representa- 
tive of the Signoria of Florence, should he not still be obeyed, not for himself, but 
for the dignity given him32 by the Commune of Florence? Certainly. I would 
rather honor a true pope in this world, than if the Apostle St. Peter were to come 
down from heaven; because the pope, however wicked, re ts God and is His 
Vicar. Cannot a ruler who is a thief have another thief hung? Most certainly. 
Solely by virtue of his office and authority.33 


The priest is the representative of God. Hence he is to be honored: who- 
ever honors the priest, honors God. 


The reason why we should have respect for him [the priest} is his dignity. 
The dignity attached to a priest, the vicar of God, represents the justice and rev- 
erence of God. Power is given him to take away your sins and infuse grace; and 
were he not to do what he should, he is still a priest, and you must reverence him 
as the vicar of 34 


The Saint illustrates his statement with the example of St. Francis, who in 
the presence of one who accused a priest of leading a bad life, “went to the 
feet of that priest, threw himself on his knees and kissed his hands, giving 
all to understand that the priest’s sins did not take away his priestly 
dignity.””35 

It is better to have priests who are only a little good than to have none 
at all. 


Should the priest be wicked and so ignorant that he know not how to cure your 
maladies of soul, you can still go to another. But remember that he is a priest; 
and have respect for his dignity. Were all the bad [priests} to be driven away, 
only a few good ones would remain. It is a lesser evil to have them not good, 
than to have none. If you had a defective hand, would you cut off your head to 
cure your hand? Absolutely not! And if you had a broken head, would you cut 
it off in order not to have a broken head? No indeed! A broken head is better 
than one cut off. Bad priests are broken heads; theirs is the loss. Receive from 
a od a is good—the Sacraments and their dignity; and leave them what 
is E 


He places his finger on the sore spot of the era, by showing that reform 
was demanded in capite et in Romana curia. He openly says that in the 
Church Militant there will always be good and bad, as in the field cockle 
grows with the good grain, and in the net there are good and bad fish. “It 
is impossible to reform the Church, if the head does not first agree with its 
members. First the pope should be good; and the members, namely all the 
Christian peoples and rulers, should be good. Never will there be a reform. 
of the Church in general; but in part, it is possible.”’57 


31. Codex Maglia. has “plelati.” 

32. Codex Maglia. has “‘datoli.” 

33. Foll. 44. 

34. “Predica 14” (cf. footnote 27). 

35. This episode is related by Stefano da Borbone, O.P., as having occurred in a 
town of Lombardy. Cf. Hilarin Felder, O. F.M.Cap., The Ideals of St. Francis, trans- 
lated by Berchmans Bittle, O. F.M. Cap. (New York, 1925), p. 42. 

36. “Predica 14” (cf. footnote 27). 

37. Ibid. 
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Bernardine was also a strenuous “supporter of the infallibility of the pope 
and gave a restrictive interpretation to the maxim, Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus ; 
for which reason he even reprimanded Dante insofar as he had placed in- 
fidels in Limbo.”’38 


From a practical and homiletic Wr te Siena’s great orator makes weighty 
observations. To reveal (in the pulpit) the evils of the clergy does not 
better the audience, but harms it. 


Do you wish to cause injury to bad [priests] without sin, but with merit? Then 
try to favor the good ones as much as possible....From him {the priest] take 
what is good,... because [he] keeps you in grace, opens to you the portals of 
heaven and the glory of life eternal. By his authority he remits your sins. Con- 
sider your own good. ... Take the light given you by them [the priests} for their 
authority, not to lead a bad life because the sin remains with them.39 


In other words, “take the kernel and leave the husk.” .A golden maxim, 
which should be present to every Catholic when he finds a preacher of a 
holy law, the tenor of whose life is not in accord with the rectitude of the 
law he preaches. 


The power of the priest surpasses the power of every created being. 


How much power is there in the priest? So much, and such great power, that 
no devil can overcome him. Moreover [he has} more power than the angels in 


oom and, hear a greater fact: he has more power than the Blessed Virgin 
erself. 


Now listen to the reason, that you may not wonder: because no angel, no saint 
in paradise, not even the Virgin Mary, has the power to consecrate the Body of 
Jesus Christ, which the priest has. Thus you see how much power...is in him, 
and how much dignity is his.40 


“Predica 14” of the series shows with great power how Bernardine treats 
of theology and manifests his dogmatic competence in blending the treatise 
De Ecclesia with the treatise De Ordine; the power of the magistracy and 
jurisdiction with the sanctifying power. 


DE VERBO INCARNATO ET REDEMPTORE 


If we leave the consideration of the Mystical Body of Christ for 
Bernardine’s teaching on His physical Body, or the human nature assumed 
by the Person of the Word in the Incarnation, we find expressions of truly 
sublime tenderness. A true son of that Francis who wept for emotion in 
considering the love shown by Jesus to mankind in His Incarnation and in 
His birth, Bernardine of Siena refers in numerous places to this mystery, and 
it appears to be an inexhaustible mine for his consideration. Let us examine 
several excerpts from the “Predica 51” of the Lenten course of Florence 
(1425). 

He employs as his text the verse of the Psalm, In sole posuit tabernacu- 
lum ‘suum, and with four propositions (which are in truth four scholarly 


38. Treccani, “S. Bernardino da Siena” Enciclopedia Italiana (Milano, 1929-1938). 
39. “Predica 14” (cf. footnote 27). 

40. Ibid. 

41. Ps. 18:6. 
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lines), he places before his hearers the entire treatise De Verbo Incarnato et 
Redemptore, that is, the Divinity of Christ, the virginal Maternity of Mary, 
and the end of the Incarnation. ‘““What is His tabernacle? The Virgin Mary. 
What was placed in that tabernacle? The Son of God. Who placed Him 
therein? The Holy Ghost: Qui conceptus est de Spiritu Sancto. The One 
Who decrees the placing is the Father, the One placed is the Son, the One 
Who places is the Holy Spirit.” 

When the Virgin had pronounced the words of consent, Ecce ancilla 
Domini, fiat mihi secundum verbum tuum, she conceived “the Son of God 
with all her sentiments: and He was so tiny that in size He did not equal the 
eye of a needle.” 


The motive of the Incarnation was love: “Who placed Him [in the 
womb of the Virgin}? Love.” The end of the Incarnation of the Word was 
the salvation of souls. 


We must first contemplate why God came from Heaven to earth. ... Because 
the soul is a thing so highly prized, He descended from Heaven to earth and He 
4 incarnate by the Holy Ghost, solely to save souls, whom He loved so 
much. 

God sent His Son into the world to save souls. Become flesh in the womb, 
He stayed enclosed in the womb of Mary nine months ...and was born through 
the power of the Holy Ghost, finding Himself at His nativity in a vile place, in 
dire need; and all this just for souls.43 


Countless are the places where the Saint explicitly affirms that Jesus, as 
Redeemer, has freed man from the bonds of sin, restoring to him the right 
to grace and glory. “And because Jesus, coming into this world for our 
redemption, willed it,’44 Christ in the Incarnation took upon Himself all our 
miseries save ignorance and sin. ‘What does the city of Samaria mean? The 
Incarnation of God. A grave thing! He came to take up labor. When? 
Quando Verbum caro factum est, et habitavit in nobis.”45 ‘Whence Isaias 
says,46 Languores nostros ipse portavit, et poenas nostras ipse tulit.... And 
He bore all our burdens, save ignorance and sin.’”47 Jesus has ransomed us 
at a dear price. “From heaven to earth the King of Paradise descended. 
Dearly hath He bought us!’’48 


DE BEATA MARIA VIRGINE 


St. Bernardine “delighted above all to speak of the Blessed Virgin; his 
biographers reveal that then his ascetic face radiated as though transfigured 


42. Luke 1:38. 

43. “Predica 51,” Florence, 1425. In his Latin sermons the Saint discusses more 
profound reasons for the Incarnation — divine primordial love and the absolute glory 
of Christ as Universal King. 

44, “Predica 25,” Florence, 1427. 

45. John 1:14. 

-* Isaias 53:4. Note that the text is slightly different from the later Clementine 
Vulgate. 

roy Cf. “Predica 42,” Florence, 1427. 

48. Ibid. 
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by celestial light.”49 The Madonna “ab aeterno was ordained to be a sin, 

woman,” hence her soul from her very creation was embellished with all 
virtues. Bernardine holds that as she was conceived in the womb of her 
— “7 soul was infused. At Florence in 1427 (“Predica 42”) the 
aint said: 


I say conceived when her soul was infused. ... However that soul was infused 
with all the virtues that she would ever have, regardless of the fact that at the 
conception of the Son of God she would increase them. The soul of. Mary was 
endowed with a knowledge quite unique, because it embraced a fourfold intelli- 
gence, an intelligence of four kinds — corporal, rational, spiritual, and divine or 
infused, which include in themselves the knowledge of the Creator and all creatures. 
She knew God better, while in her mother’s womb, than did all who were ever 


aa the sun, or shall ever be, from Adam till then, and from Christ till the end 
of time. 


From this wholly unique and extraordinary knowledge with which 
Mary’s soul was enriched, St. Bernardine deduces the remarkably great love 
she bore for God. If love increases in proportion to knowledge, the Virgin 
who had such a lofty knowledge of God, must have had a love for Him 
that would surpass the love of all creatures, Christ excepted. ‘The soul of 
the Virgin Mary was so fervent and burning with love, that were you to 
garner all the fire and heat possible, it would amount to nothing. Whence 
springs love? From biiwletge.” Bernardine declared in Florence in 1425 
(“‘Predica 51”). 

What shall we say of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception so highly 
treasured by the Franciscan School? St. Bernardine avers, with all the 
earnestness of his loving soul, that Mary was conceived without original sin. 


Commenting upon the scriptural passage, Et in capite ejus corona stellarum 
duodecim,® he says: 


Her second star was that she was conceived without original sin, and was pre- 
served from sin. And if you hold the contrary opinion? You would not be 
damned, for Holy Church has not [as yet} approved it.5! But what should the 
devout mind hold? That she was conceived free from original sin. Now, if St. 
John and other saints were sanctified in their mothers’ wombs, would not God 
have honored His Mother more than all others? As He had commanded — Honora 
patrem tuum et matrem tuam.52 

Her third star was that in her there was no inclination to sin, that is, in Mary 
the proneness to actual sin, be it mortal or venial, was quelled so that it was im- 
possible that she should sin, since the incentives that urge us on to sin were 
absent in her.53 


The basis of all the dignity. and of all the sanctity and all the preroga- 
tives conceded to Mary, is, as is obvious, the Divine Maternity. 


49. Cf. Johannes De La Haye, Sancti Bernardini Senensis, Ordinis Seraphici Min- 
orum, Opera Omnia (Venezia, 1745), Tom. I, 34. The words quoted are from 
St. John Capistran. 

50. Apoc. 12:1. 

51. Pope Pius IX defined the dogma of Mary’s Immaculate Conception on Decem- 
ber 8, 1854, more than four centuries after St. Bernardine defended and preached it. 
Cf, Pacetti, S. Bernardino da Siena, Le Prediche Volgari Inedite (Siena, 1935), p. 330. 

52. Exod. 20:12. 

53. Cf. Pacetti, op. cit., pp. 330, 333. 
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De Deo UNO ET TRINO 


Merely to cite the many passages where St. Bernardirie treats of the 
divine attributes and of the Three Persons of the Trinity, would cause us to 
digress from our purpose. A few must suffice. 


Besides revelation, we acquire knowledge of God from the book of 
nature. “I declare that in a radiant intellect four kinds of knowledge are 
contained, which embrace in themselves the knowledge of the Creator and 
all creatures.”’>4 


God is immutable. He does not change on account of all our gratitude 
or ingratitude for His benefits. “God does not alter Himself because of 
your thanking Him for the benefits He has bestowed upon you.”>> God is 
merciful, and His mercy welcomes whoever has recourse to Him. “Come, 
My soul, for I wish to receive you! Do not despair, if you have been wicked. 
... Turn unto Me, and I will receive you.”56 “How great is the mercy of 
God to him who has need of it.”57 God is infinitely wise. ‘““Who is wise? 
God. Sapientia ejus infinita est: His wisdom is infinite.”5* ‘You cannot 
deceive God, because God knows everything within and without.”>9 God 
wills, and the proper object of His will is goodness. “The will of God wills 
nought save what is good.” 

The Saint also speaks of the Blessed Trinity in his sermon on the Incarna- 
tion, and in treating of the theophany at the Jordan. 


DE DEO CREANTE 


Among the divine names there is the name of “God”: this name, accord- 
ing to St. Bernardine, signifies “Creator.” “Only One is the Creator: and 
this is what we mean when we say God.’’! 


Elohim created everything, and Bernardine proves it from Scripture. 
Omnia in sapientia fecisti.”62 God made the empyrean sky. “Consider first, 
who created it? God. Why? For His only Son and for the Virgin Mary 
and the Angels and for all mankind.”®3 God created man de limo terrae. 
“God created man of the earth, that through his humility he might go to 
refill those hallowed places.”64 God created even tiny vermin. “Why did 
God make fleas, flies, and spiders? For what? So that He could use them 
as examples to teach us! Quia diligentibus Deum omnia cooperantur in 
bonum, says St. Paul.’ 


. “Predica 51,” Florence, 1425. 

. “Predica 32,” Florence, 1425. 

. “Predica 52,” Florence, 1425. 

. “Predica 42,” Florence, 1425, 
“Predica 32,” Florence, 1425. 

. “Predica 41,” Siena, 1425. 

. “Predica 17,” Siena, 1425. 

. “Predica 51,’ Siena, 1425. 

. Ps. 103:24. 

. “Predica 51,” Siena, 1425. 

. “Predica 25,” Florence, 1424... 

. “Predica 44,” Florence, 1424, Cf. Rom. 8:28. 
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De GRATIA CHRISTI 


Bernardine discusses the mysterious action of grace, in his sermon on the 
Samaritan woman; and in the same sermon he gives a magnificent example of 
pedagogy in the method used by Christ for the conversion of this woman 
of Sichar. 

Christ is the meritorious cause of grace. In fact He is the fountain of 
living water, or rather the fountain of grace “that we may all partake of 
His fullness, and that He may give us His grace. What is the fountain of 
living water? The fountain of grace.’’6 

Justification embraces the negative element (destruction of sin in the 
soul) and the positive element (infusion of grace). 


Da mihi bibere! See, He asks you for your heart....Give Me the water of 
your heart, the dewdrops of your tears....On the one hand He requests your 
sins....He requests your sins, when you confess well...,to exchange sins for 
grace....Give Him your guilt, and He gives you a .-- See she looked at 
Him askance, saying, Quomodo cum tu sis Judaeus, bibere a me poscis, quae sum 
mulier Samaritana? non enim coutuntur Judaei Samaritanis....See, even now 
her heart begins to be inflamed: it means her soul is changed, and she herself is 
not aware of it.67 


To do good and to avoid evil, actual grace is necessary. 


That which I have said, is doctrine which has been taught by my Lord Jesus 
Christ, Who is the highest good. And this is indeed His own, and not mine: for 
I know that I am bad, and He is all-good; and I clearly know that I, of myself, 
would commit every evil. I would kill, ...I would steal, I would perpetrate every 
iniquity, were God not to keep me under His holy hand. ... Who is the principal 
source of good? God, from Whom it begins; and through this good, glory is given 
unto Him.68 
Under the influence of grace man still retains his free will. “Sz? scéres 
donum Dei, et quis est qui tibi dicit: Da mihi bibere, tu forsitan petisses ab 
eo, et dedisset tibi aguam vivam. He says forsitan: He places it in doubt, 
because there is the liberty of free will.’”® 


DE SACRAMENTIS 


Monumental are the words of the Council of Trent concerning the utility 
and necessity of the Sacraments: “per ea vera justitia vel incipit vel coepta 
augetur vel amissa reparatur.”"70 They are the channels of grace that signify, 
contain and give grace ex opere operato, to everyone who places no obstacle. 
The Sacraments are the ‘‘sacred vessels” that hold the blood and merits of 
Christ. 

St. Bernardine speaking of the respect due sacred things, and of the 
reverence proper to the church, says: 


66. ‘Predica 42,’’ Florence, 1424. 
. Ibid. 
. “Predica 41," Siena, 1425. 
. “Predica 42,” Florence, 1424. 
70. Conc. Trid., Sess. VII et XIII (Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion Symbolorum, 
Herder, Friburgi, 1928). 
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The fourth reason is the of God that we receive in church. First, holy 
Baptism, which cleanses you from original sin; then the Confirmation with Chrism, 
which is administered by the bishop; then Penance, which the confessor confers 
who forgives your mortal sins and gives you grace. The Sacrament of the Body 
of Christ! O what a tremendous thing! A thing of fear and reverence... .71 
Let us begin first of all with the Sacrament of Penance. In “Predica 26” 
of the 1425 Florence series, the Saint asks: “In what manner must you con- 
fess ?"’72 He teaches the necessity of a confession well made. In his preamble, 
commenting on the passage, Recogitabo tibi omnes annos meos in amari- 
tudine animae meae,7 he categorically says, ‘““You cannot be saved, if you do 
not confess as you should.” : 

Then he speaks of the examination of conscience as a means to obtain 
the integrity of confession. 


First, think of the sins you have committed. The more you have sinned, so 
much the more think of it. And if you wish me to teach you — you who have gone 
twenty years without confession, use this method if you wish to save yourself, 
otherwise you will never save yourself: These twenty years, where was I? who 
was with me? — And you will begin to remember: I am guilty of such and such a 
fraud; I made this and this agreement; I did this and this, and even this. Thus 
continue from day to day, from year to year. 

The accusation of sins must be universal, that is, we must declare all our 
mortal sins committed after Baptism and not yet subjected to the power of 
the keys, or those not declared according to the species, number, and circum- 
stances. He who through negligence in the examination of conscience, or 
through shame omits the accusation of one of these essential elements, does 
not make his confession well. 


One confesses, but does not manifest the sin in such a way that it is clear. 
And this can happen in two ways: one conceals either a sin or a circumstance. If 
it is a grave sin that he will not risk [telling], let it be clear that God will not 
forgive it. God is magnanimous: He either forgives everything or naught. ... And 
if there is sin in body or in soul which you have not told, the Holy Spirit cannot 
enter therein [in the soul}, for grace and sin cannot dwell together. Light and 
darkness cannot remain [in the same place}: thus Christ and the devil do not stay 
in the same place, since, for a single sin, the devil remains in him who has not 
confessed it.74 
St. Bernardine inveighs also against those penitents who go about in 
quest of confessors who are lenient. He likens this sort of sinner to the 
spider who eludes the fire. “What does it mean to fly from fire? It means 
that he [the sinner} shuns a good confessor who would reprove him; and 
he goes to a rather broad-minded one, who absolves him and sends him to 
paradise with coat and shoes on.”’75 
Confession, as all the Sacraments in general, is decreed for the Holy 
Eucharist. The Blessed Sacrament is the center of the Sacraments,’ because 
the Eucharist contains not only grace, but the Font and Author of grace. 


. “Predica 14,” Florence, 1425. 

. “Predica 26,” Florence, 1425. 

. Isaias 38:15. 

. “Predica 33,” Florence, 1425. 

. “Predica 44,” Florence, 1425. 

. Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica (Marietti, Taurini, 1915), 3, 
q. 65, a. 3. 
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In this Sacrament Christ ‘“‘divitias divini sui erga homines amoris velut effudit, 
memoriam faciens mirabilium suorum.”77 Under the Eucharistic accidents 
there is ‘‘vere, realiter, et substantialiter corpus et sanguis una cum anima et 
divinitate Domini nostri Jesu Christi.”7* 


The second reason [he speaks of respect for the church] is the presence of the 
Body of Jesus Christ: it is always in church, or must be consecrated at the main 
altar. Go to the main altar, when you enter church, and adore it; don’t go to the 
painted murals. Having first made due reverence to the Body of Christ, go to the 
figures which represent devout Saints, ...but first to God, and then to them for 
the love of God.79 


The Eucharist is the sacrament of divine love and omnipotence: 


Among all the things God has ever made, in majesty, in power and in vastness, 
this was the work more full of charity than any other God has ever shown human 
nature, not so much to the angels as to us: since He could not give a greater thing 
than that which He first gave to His disciples and then to us. What was it?... 
He gave Himself to eat and drink and He transformed us into Himself.80 


The duty to communicate is imperative. “Every Christian is bound about 
the age of the use of reason [to communicate}. You cannot receive [Com- 
munion}, if you do not confess; you cannot confess if you do not repent; 
and not repenting, you cannot save yourself.”®! The Gospel says: He who 
eats My flesh and drinks My blood has life everlasting.’’8? 

To receive this admirable Sacrament sacramentaliter simul et spiritualiter 
we must have the nuptial garment and all the other dispositions of soul®> 
that are necessary to receive Holy Communion with fruit. 


All of you prepare yourselves for this Holy Communion with Confession [state 
of grace}... ;and the day before Confession, fast; and on the night [before] 
retire fully clad, and sleep but sparingly, and then rise up early the next morning 
[penance], going to church at an early hour. Then prepare the abode into which 
the Saviour must enter {prayer}. O that it be neat, clean, and without stain! 


Think if there has remained any dirt or cobweb or other soiled thing. Search and 
sweep well.84 


If there is a sacrament throughout the course of the centuries that has 
been sacrilegiously abused by men and nations, it certainly is Matrimony. In 
the pulpit St. Bernardine brings forth this teaching with hesitancy for fear 
of teaching malice and offending pious ears. 


What would you do, Father Bernardine? [he addresses himself}. If through 
fear of the stings of scoundrels [malicious youth], or through shame, or other 
reasons you were to pass it over in silence, you would be damned. You are bound 
to preach and to reproach people for their vices and sins, and to lead them to the 
way of salvation. Yours is the burden. Out with it, and let him speak who will !85 

Whosoever would carefully consider the Sacrament of holy Matrimony and its 
dignity, would show it more honor and reverence than he does now. 


77. Conc. Trid., Sess. XIII, Cap. 2 (Denzinger-Bannwart, op. cit.). 
. Ibid., Cap. 1. 
. “Predica 14,” Florence, 1425. 
. “Predica 45,” Siena, 1425. 
. Ibid. 
. John 6:55. “Predica 45,” Siena, 1425. 
. ‘“Predica 45,” Siena, 1425. 
. Ibid. 
. “Predica 24,” Siena, 1425. 
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Listen! First, who instituted it? The Lord God (Messer Domenedio). 

_ The dignity: Where did He institute it? In the most beautiful place on earth, 
in the terrestrial paradise, in the garden of God. 

When did He institute it? At the time of innocence. Since no other sacrament 
was instituted at that time, He gives you to understand that, as an innocent and 
worthy thing, you should guard and honor it thus. 

And its scope? That it might refill the seats of paradise to the confusion of 
the enemy of God, namely, the devil, who fell from there through pride.86 


Parents in procreating children are instruments of God. They extend 
over the centuries the creative act by which humanity began. Thus children 
are obliged to love their parents, since they have their existence, which is the 
foundation of all other benefits, from them. “But first [you must love} 
God, and then father and mother as the instruments of the work of God; 
because without your mother or father, God would not have infused a soul 
into your little body enclosed in the womb of your mother.’’87 

Indirectly he condemns birth control, showing the treasure of a numerous 
progeny: 

And we do not consider [this}: the best fruit existing is that produced by 
woman, her child....God says, “By their fruits you will know them.’”88 There 
is no more beautiful fruit than a soul made by God....If you treasure a fruit 


that grows in your garden, how much more should you appreciate woman, who 
brings forth the best fruit? A child is worth more than the whole wide world !89 


Besides the essential primary end of Matrimony, St. Bernardine enumer- 
ates the essential secondary ends: mutual aid in pursuing family interests, in 
the education of children, in cultivating mutual love. 


For what was the woman created? For the sake of man and for his consola- 
tion. To give us to understand that the woman must be of assistance to her hus- 
band, and the husband to her, that which one wants, the other also wants, both 
living in the fear of the Lord.90 

The entire care of the children belongs to the mother. And should you become 
sick, she will care for you with faith, love, and charity toward both body and soul.9! 

And if her husband has not faith, she will comfort and conduct him to the 
faith and to good morals....And thus also in regard to the children: she will 
instruct them in the faith of God and in His honor, love, and fear, and in the 
love and fear of their father and herself.92 


The woman must be the companion of the man, neither the slave nor the 
mistress. 


When God made man, to give him company He cast him into a slumber, taking 
from his breast a bone, from which He created Eve....Note well that God did 
not make woman from a bone in man’s foot, lest he place her in subjection under 
his heel. Nor did He create her from a bone in the head of man, lest she subject 
man. He made her from a bone in the breast, which is near the heart, in the mid- 
dle section of man’s body, to show that he should bear her love, as a companion. 


. “Predica 25,” Siena, 1425. 

. “Predica 12,” Florence, 1424. 
. Matt. 7:16. 

. “Predica 12,”" Florence, 1424. 
. “Predica 25,” Florence, 1424. 
. Ibid. 

. Ibid. 
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Listen to what Adam said when he rose from sleep and saw Eve: “Thou art bone 
of my bone and flesh of my flesh.”93 Two in one flesh, in one love, in one will.94 


DE NOVIsSIMIS 


The life of grace that God infuses into the soul of the Christian through 
the Sacraments finds its termination in glory (life eternal), which the Remu- 
nerator will give to the just in proportion to their good works and merits. 
If the eschatological realities, which according to the economy of Divine 
Providence befall every man at the end of his life, have so much efficacy in 

reventing sin and stimulating virtue, they acquired more force from the 
ips of St. Bernardine who brought them to life in all their dramatic fear- 
fulness by his shrill voice, his noble and majestic gestures, his ascetic face, 
his vivacious and penetrating eyes, and his vehement and piercing words. 

Death for St. Bernardine is the “lack of light”; “the entry into the other 
life.” Its qualities are universality, uncertainty, and suddenness. Death is 
the “winking of an eye.” Immediately after death, the soul finds itself in 
the presence of God for the Particular Judgment, in which it receives its 
eternal and final lot. At the end of the world, immediately after the resur- 
rection of the dead, the Universal Judgment will take place, in which all 
men will present themselves before the tribunal of Christ to receive the final 
sentence. 


Ah, poor wretch, listen to the reasoning of your soul! For the soul will live 
forever, while the body is as the winking of an eye. Because every day is the 
Judgment Day for him who dies. Remember, that if you have not done the will 
of God through love, you will do it by force in the life to come. You have in 
St. Matthew: Cum venerit Filius hominis in majestate sua, etc.95 to give you a pic- 
ture of the judgment of the soul. God shall judge and be witness. ...And here, 
before such a Judge, there will be the good and bad, the Saints and the damned. 
And the sinner shall be damned. Et congregabuntur ante eum omnes gentes.96 


St. Bernardine calls hell by names which in the original Italian are 
expressions of great vividness and significance. He calls it “cursed house,”9” 
“hot house,”’9% “home of the devil.” To end in hell is “to go to a bad 
lot,’"!©° “to lose the other world in addition to this one.”!°! The road to 
hell is sin, and particularly a bad habit. ‘The devil will bear us away for 
bad habits.""1°2 “The way to hell is called habit.” The pains of hell are 
eternal. “What is the garment,” he asks, “that we acquire through evil 
habits? Eternal damnation.”!% Not to care for one’s parents “‘leads to hell 
in a life eternally damned.” 195 


93. Cf. Gen. 2:23. 

94. “Predica 25,’’ Florence, 1424. 
95. Matt. 25:31 ff. 

96. “Predica 26,” Florence, 1424. 
97. “Predica 25,” Florence, 1424. 
98. “Predica 27,”’ Florence, 1424. 
99. “Predica 41,” Florence, 1424. 
100. ‘“Predica 27,” Florence, 1424. 
101. “Predica 28,” Florence, 1424. 
102. “Predica 27,” Florence, 1424. 
103. Ibid. 

104, Ibid. 

105. “Predica 12,” Florence, 1424. 
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St. Bernardine often speaks of the poor souls in purgatory, and urges 
the people to pray for them, for the poor souls can profit from the suffrages 
of the faithful. “And the pood se should see to it that she and her 
children pray on their knees before the crucifix, or recommend to Him the 
soul of her husband, praying for him.’°6 The pardoning of him who has 
wronged you, he tells his hearers, “will keep you from the pains of hell, 
and lessen your purgatory.”107 

To designate paradise, Bernardine uses the Gospel expression, “life eter- 
nal.” Eternal life, he says, is the possession of God t through knowledge and 
love (essential bliss). “What is eternal life? It is the realm of heaven. 
St. Augustine says [that eternal life is} that we know Thee, O living and 
true God! And knowing Him, we love Him, and loving Him, we possess 
Him.”1°8 In the glorified soul there will remain all the knowledge acquired 
in this life, “because, once the soul has left the body of a great philosopher, 
the body has naught of his knowledge, but it is in the soul. That, therefore, 
which he knew here on earth, he will know there, if through sin he does not 
lose it.’’109 

The condition for attaining paradise is persevering obedience to the 
divine precepts. “And to him, who does the will of God, there is promised 
and given eternal life, if he perseveres to the end.”’110 


CONCLUSION 


Thus with the consideration of his teaching on the four last things of 
man, we have completed our survey of the dogmatic teaching in St. Ber- 
nardine’s popular sermons. We have seen with admiration his profound 
and orthodox theological culture. In many places we seem to be reading 
the Catholic doctrine exposed in the decrees and canons of the Council of 
Trent, such is his precision and competence. May Siena’s great theologian 
obtain for us from Him, Who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life, the 
grace that, we, surrounded by so many intellectual aberrations, may never 
detach ourselves from thinking with the Church, for she is the columna et 
frmamentum veritatis... May we ever firmly keep, preach and practise her 
doctrine. 
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DISCUSSION 


FR. CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O. F. M. Cap.: — Although some people look 
askance at the Prediche Volgari of St. Bernardine, because they think that we have not 
the exact words of the Saint but merely the words of more or less faithful stenog- 
raphers, the vast amount of material gathered in them is remarkable for its internal 
consistency. We see in all these Prediche Volgari the same principal ideas, the same 
style of quoting Scripture, and the same insistence on the dogmas of our holy faith. 
The course delivered at Siena in 1427 is especially well preserved by the humble fuller, 
Benedetto di Messer Bartolomeo. Critics, however, tell us that the Florence course 
of 1424 is almost as well preserved. It has been edited by Fr. Ciro Cannarozzi, 
O. F.M. (Pacinotti, Pistoia, 2 vols., 1934). The masterful and painstaking research 
of Fr. Romuald Franzesi, O. F. M. Cap., in the present paper should be an inspiration 
to all of us to delve deeper into Bernardine’s works and bring out their treasures. 
This is the type of work that will help most to enhance the glory of Bernardine and 
to hasten the conferring upon him of the title “Doctor of the Church.” There is of 
course more dogma in his Latin sermons. It will be a greater task for our experts to 
search and catalogue the dogmatic teachings of Bernardine. The order can only become 
the richer for such work of research. Not only will such study redound to Bernardine’s 
glory, but it will encourage the students, teachers, and preachers of the order to a 
more thorough investigation and presentation of Bernardine’s doctrines. 

At times Bernardine does not give in his Prediche Volgari the full dogmatic teach- 
ing of his Latin sermons. Reasons of prudence prompted this reserve. The Latin 
sermons are for his brethren and for other priests; at the same time they served 
Bernardine as the font of living water for his popular sermons. Suffice it to say that 
there is no contradiction between his Latin and Italian sermons. In the Latin sermons 
he stresses dogma, and in the Italian he insists on morals. 
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Yajfiez, J., O. F.M., “Legitimidad de la Devocién de San Bernardino de 
Siena al Dulce Nombre de Jesas,” Ensayos, III (Abril-Junio, 1944), 144-175. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


According to the New York Times, June 18, 1944, a special commemora- 
tive stamp was to be issued by the Eire Government on June 30, 1944, in 
honor of the Tercentenary of the Death of Brother Michael O’Clery, O.F.M., 
the chief of the Four Masters. 

The tercentenary observance in memory of this renowned annalist was 
celebrated throughout Ireland this year, and reached a climax when Church 
and State joined in elaborate ceremonies. One of the highlights of the cele- 
bration was a public meeting at which Most Rev. Paschal Robinson, O. F. M., 
was guest of honor, and Premier Eamon DeValera presided. A message from 
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Our Holy Father expressed the pleasure of the Pope over the honor given to 
Brother Michael. 

According to the August, 1944, issue of the Franciscan Herald and 
Forum, the Opera of Blessed John Duns Scotus are being printed by the 
Vatican Press. The set will consist of some 25 volumes, and will appear in 
two editions: the larger with critical notes, etc., and a smaller text edition 
of convenient size. 

According to the July 4, 1944, issue of Ideales Franciscanos, the Second 
Congress of Franciscan Tertiaries of the Province of Jalisco, will be held at 
Guadalajara, January 15-20, 1945. 

According to the July, 1944, issue of The Jurist, the Rev. Juan Niccolai, 
O. F. M., was named Titular Bishop of Rando, and Coadjutor with right of 
succession to the Most Rev. Raymundo Font, Bishop of Tarija, Bolivia. 

The same issue carries a note to the effect that Canon Luis Polo, O. F. M. 
was appointed Bishop of Sugeunza. 

According to the same number of The Jurist, two dissertations by Fran- 
ciscans have been accepted, although not yet published, by the Catholic 
University of America: 


Kowalski, Romuald Eugene, O. F.M., Sustenance of Religious Houses 
of Regulars. 

McCoy, Alan Edward, O. F. M., Force and Fear in Relation to Delictual 
Imputability and Penal Responsibility. 

The latest issue of Progress in Medieval and Renaissance Studies, XVIII 
(1944), 109-120, lists the following dissertations as being in progress: 

Blum, Owen J., O. F.M., Peter Damien and the Spiritual Life (Catholic 
University) . 

Brady, Ignatius, O. F. M., Saint Bonaventure’s Concept of Wisdom (Pon- 
tifical Institute, Toronto). 

Grant, Richard, Prose Rhythm in the German and Latin Sermons of the 
Thirteenth Century of the Preacher Berthold von Regensburg (University of 
Cincinnati) . 

Grindon, Mother Pauline C., R.S.C.J., St. Bonaventure’s De Triplici 
Via (a translation, with text, introduction and commentary) (St. Louis 
University) . 

Heiser, Basil, O. F. M. Conv., The Metaphysics of Duns Scotus (Pontifi- 
cal Institute, Toronto). 

Kelley, John, C.S.B., Doctrine of St. Thomas on the Good (Pontifical 
Institute, Toronto). 

Liegey, Gabriel, The Prose Style of Richard of Rolle (Columbia 
University) . 

McCarthy, Miss E., De l’espere, by Nicole Oresme (Pontifical Institute, 
Toronto). 

McKeon, C. K., A Study of the Summa Philosophiae of Pseudo-Grosse- 
teste (Columbia University). (Completed.) 

Merkel, J. G., Saint Thomas More, a Renaissance Man (Niagara 
University) . 

Morris, W. S., Britain and the Holy Land prior to the Third Crusade 
(University of Minnesota). 
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Mullally, Joseph P., The Summulae Logicales of Peter of Spain (Colum- 
bia University) . 

Nelson, B. N., Restitution of Usury in the Later Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance (Columbia University) . 

O'Connell, Sister Marguerite, O. S. F., Solitude in its Relation to Socia- 
bility as seen in the Life and Writings of St. Bernard (Notre Dame 
University) . 

Quain, E. A., S.J., A Stylistic Study of the Works of John the Scot (Har- 
vard University). 

Sullivan, Sister M. Rosenda, The Cursus in the Prose of St. Thomas 
More (Catholic University) . 

Westermann, E. J., Dicta I-LXXV of Robert Grosseteste (Critical edition 
and Notes) (Colorado University). 


IRENAEUS HERSCHER, O. F. M. 


St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


MEETING OF 
THE FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


On Monday, June 26, 1944, in the idyllic surroundings of Burlington, 
Wis., over eighty delegates assembled at St. Francis Monastery to open the 
Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference. 

The following friars were present: Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, 
O. F. M., Very Rev. Isidore Cwiklinski, O. F. M., Very Rev. Ferdinand Paw- 
lowski, O. F.M., Rev. William Lavallée, O.F.M., Rev. Patrick Robert, 
O. F.M., Rev. Sebastian McKenna, O.F.M., Rev. Philotheus Boehner, 
O. F.M., Rev. Conrad Suda, O. F. M., Rev. Seraphin Kopanski, O. F. M., 
Rev. Norbert Staszak, O.F.M., Rev. Adalbert Callahan, O. F.M., Rev. 
Irenaeus Herscher, O. F. M., Rev. Kevin Smyth, O. F. M. Cap., Rev. Dom- 
inic Turajski, O. F.M., Rev. Bernardine Rypinski, O. F. M., Rev. Cherubin 
Drag, O.F.M., Rev. Dismas Treder, O.F.M., Rev. Donald Bilinski, 
O. F.M., Very Rev. Cyril Piontek, O.F.M., Rev. Hyacinth Workman, 
O. F. M., Rev. Leonard Bacigalupo, O. F. M., Rev. Edward Salerno, O. F. M., 
Rev. Anselm Chiasson, O. F. M. Cap., Rev. Bernardine Mazzarella, O. F. M., 
Rev. Arnold Rzatkiewicz, O. F.M., Rev. Roger Imperiale, O. F. M., Rev. 
Jordan Telles, O. F.M., Rev. Dominic Unger, O. F. M. Cap., Rev. Raphael 
Januszewski, O. F.M., Rev. Leo Adasiewicz, O. F. M., Rev. Juniper Lew- 
andowski, O.F.M., Rev. Martin Kropidlowski, O.F.M., Rev. Vincent 
Hebel, O. F. M., Rev. Robert Schmidt, O. F. M., Rev. Cuthbert Gumbinger, 
O. F. M. Cap., Rev. Mark Kennedy, O. F. M., Rev. Cyril Langheim, O. F. M. 
Cap., Rev. Robert Bayer, O. F. M. Conv., Rev. Basil Heiser, O. F. M. Conv., 
Rev. Terence Wholihan, O. F. M. Conv., Rev. Paschal Wodek, O. F. M., 
Rev. Norman Maras, O. F. M., Rev. Thomas Adamiak, O. F. M., Rev. Theo- 
dore Zaremba, O.F.M., Rev. Canisius Jamula, O.F.M., Rev. Fabian 
Czajkowski, O.F.M., Rev. Marion A. Habig, O.F.M., Rev. Theodore 
Roemer, O. F. M. Cap., Rev. Matthew Baran, O. F. M. Conv., Rev. Thomas 
Grassmann, O. F. M. Conv., Rev. Matthias Biedrzycki, O. F. M. Conv., Rev. 
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Norbert Oldegeering, O. F. M., Rev. Theophane Kalinowski, O. F. M., Rev. 
Stanislaus Pawlowski, O. F.M., Rev. Matthew Bochnowski, O. F. M., Rev. 
Henry Naparla, O. F. M., Rev. Benjamin Cywinski, O. F. M., Rev. George 
Dubowski, O.F.M., Rev. Alexander Bednarczyk, O.F.M., Rev. Luke 
Pedtke, O. F. M., Rev. Victor Krzywonos, O. F. M., Rev. Bonaventure Bolda, 
O.F.M., Rev. Maximilian Gartner, O.F.M., Rev. Gervase Brinkman, 
O. F. M., Rev. Christopher Rehwinkel, O. F. M., Rev. Pancratius Freudinger, 
O.F.M., Rev. Maurice Grajewski, O.F.M., Rev. Richard Plucinski, 
O. F.M., Rev. Aloysius Staskiewicz, O.F.M., Rev. Charles Augustyniak, 
O.F.M., Rev. Gregory Rokosz, O.F.M., Rev. Edward Jagodzinski, 
O. F. M., Rev. Pius Antoskiewicz, O. F. M., Rev. Pancratius Mizera, O. F. M., 
Rev. Methodius Dobrzelewski, O.F.M., Rev. Emmet Rothan, O. F. M., 
Rev. Leonard Puech, O. F. M., Rev. Bennet Rothan, O. F. M., Rev. Clemen- 
tien Piette, O. F.M., Rev. Charles Tallarico, O. F.M., Rev. Godfrey Mc- 
Sweeney, O. F. M., Rev. Sebastian Miklas, O. F. M. Cap. 

In commemoration of the Fifth Centenary of the death of St. Bernardine 
of Siena, the delegates devoted the entire meeting to a thorough study of the 
life and activities of the famous Franciscan Saint of the Fifteenth Century. 
The general topic St. Bernardine of Siena was adequately treated in the fol- 
lowing papers read at various sessions: “St. Bernardine and His Times,” by 
Very Rev. Raphael M. Huber, O. F. M. Conv.; “Dogmatic Theology in the 
Vernacular Sermons of St. Bernardine,” by Rev. Romuald Franzesi, O. F. M. 
Cap.; “The Fall of the Angels and the Incarnation according to St. Ber- 
nardine,” by Rev. Leonard Puech, O. F. M.; “St. Bernardine and the Holy 
Name,” by Rev. Hyacinth Workman, O.F.M.; “The Apostolic Labors of 
St. Bernardine in Reviving and Purifying Christian Faith,” by Rev. Charles 
Tallarico, O. F.M.; “St. Bernardine, the Moral Teacher,” by Rev. Anscar 
Parsons, O. F. M. Cap.; “St. Bernardine, a Model Preacher,” by Rev. Ber- 
nardine Mazzarella, O. F.M.; “St. Bernardine’s Preaching Technique,” by 
Rev. William Lavallée, O. F. M.; “St. Bernardine, a Champion of Genuine 
Humanism,” by Rev. Cyril Piontek, O. F.M.; “St. Bernardine’s Case for 
the Doctorate,” by Rev. Cuthbert Gumbinger, O. F. M. Cap. Fr. Gumbinger 
also presented a brief review of St. Bernardine’s ascetico-mystical doctrine, 
his exegesis and Marian doctrine. 

As a result of the engaging and enlightening discussions from the floor, 
the following suggestions were offered to the friars for consideration and 
action: 1) that a comparative study of the Latin and vernacular sermons of 
St. Bernardine be made; 2) that St. Bernardine’s sermons be translated into 
English; 3) that an inventory of all of St. Bernardine’s works available in 
this country be drawn up. This last recommendation was later embodied in 
the resolutions of the meeting. 

For the duration of the annual meeting Rev. Thomas Grassmann, O.F.M. 
Conv. (chairman), Rev. Maurice Grajewski, O.F.M., and Rev. Kevin 
Smyth, O. F. M. Cap., served as members of the Publicity Committee. The 
Committee on Resolutions consisted of the following friars: Rev. Cuthbert 
Gumbinger, O. F. M. Cap., (chairman), Rev. Leonard Puech, O. F. M., Rev. 
Bernardine Mazzarella, O. F.M., Rev. Terence Wholihan, O. F. M. Conv., 
Rev. Matthew Baran, O. F. M. Conv., Rev. Dominic Unger, O. F. M. Cap., 
and Rev. Gervase Brinkman, O. F.M. The Resolutions read to the delegates 
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by the Chairman, Fr. Gumbinger, were unanimously accepted and approved 
by the assembly. 

The President, Fr. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., submitted a brief report 
concerning the quarterly review, FRANCISCAN Stupies. A plea for a greater 
number of writers and book-reviewers was made to the delegates. The 
report revealed that the quarterly has gained new subscribers, but that the 
circulation is not large enough yet to put it on a paying basis. Ways and 
means of acquiring new subscriptions were discussed. The President paid a 
tribute of thanks to the editor, Fr. Marion Habig, O.F.M., for his fine 
effort during the past year. 

The plans of the Franciscan Institute held at St. Bonaventure’s College 
were unfolded and explained to the assembled friars. The Institute is an 
outgrowth of the Franciscan Educational Conference, with which it is in close 
collaboration. Many active members of the Conference are on the teaching 
staff of the Institute, the professors having been drawn from the three 
branches of the Franciscan family. This past summer saw a record group of 
over a hundred students enrolled in this new project. With its emphasis on 
Spirituality, History, Missiology, Theology, Philosophy and Social Studies 
taught from a Franciscan viewpoint, it is a distinct contribution to the Fran- 
ciscan apostolate. The success of the past summer promises well for the 
future of the Institute. The members of the Conference were asked to pledge 
their ign support to this new Franciscan undertaking which they have 
inspired. 

At the final meeting the election of officers took place with the following 
result: 


President, Fr. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., Allegany, N. Y. 
Vice-President, Fr. Basil Heiser, O. F. M. Conv., Carey, Ohio. 

Secretary, Fr. Sebastian Miklas, O. F. M. Cap., Washington, D. C. 
Editor, FRANCISCAN STUDIES, Fr. Marion Habig, O. F.M., New York, 
N. Y. 


Immediately after the election of officers the delegates spent some time 
suggesting and appraising various topics suitable for the 1945 Conference. 
The subjects which received prominent consideration were: 1) Library Science 
(stressing reading control and preparation of bibliographies) ; 2) Peace Pro- 
gram (featuring post-war planning) ; 3) Franciscan Missiology (dedicated to 
St. Fidelis Sigmaringen, the patron of the Propagation of the Faith) : 

With the announcement that Rev. Maurice Grajewski, O. F. M., would 
replace Rev. Ferdinand Pawlowski, O.F.M., (Assumption Province) as a 
member of the Executive Board, the 1944 meeting came to a close on June 
28. The success of this year’s deliberations was due in no small part to the 
spirited — and generosity of the friars of the Assumption Province 
who proved themselves magnificent hosts. After thanking the local friars 
for their boundless hospitality, and praising the delegates for’ their enthusi- 
asm, the President concluded the meeting by intoning the Te Deum. 


SEBASTIAN MIKLAS, O. F. M. Cap. 


Capuchin College, 
Washington, D. C. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee on Resolutions of the Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting of 
the Franciscan Educational Conference respectfully submits the following 
resolutions: 

1. To His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, who despite the anxieties of war 
and the stress among nations, has issued a special Letter to commemorate the 
Fifth Centenary of the death of St. Bernardine, and who has re y 
shown his paternal interest in the welfare of this Conference and of the 
Franciscan order, the Conference pledges its deepest reverence, filial loyalty, 
and sincere gratitude. At the same time the Conference gladly takes this 
occasion of voicing, together with the entire Catholic world, its praise and 
appreciation of the magnificent stand the Holy Father has taken throughout 
the present global conflict, and it expresses a special joy over the sparing of 
Rome. 

2. To the Most Reverend Ministers General of the three families of the 
First Order of St. Francis, to the Most Reverend Delegates General of each 
of these families in North America, to the Most Reverend Minister General 
of the Third Order Regular, to the Very Reverend Ministers Provincial and 
Commissary and the Custodes General of all the affiliated Provinces, Commis- 
sariats and Custodies of the First Order and the Third Order Regular, the 
Conference tenders its gratitude, reverence, and appreciation for the ever 
helpful encouragement and enlightened guidance of these Superiors. 

3. To the Very Reverend Isidore Cwiklinski, O. F. M., Minister Provin- 
cial, to the Very Reverend Martin Kropidlowski, O. F. M., Guardian of St. 
Francis Monastery and College, and to all the other members of this com- 
munity, Fathers, Clerics, and Brothers, the Conference is indebted for the 
exquisite hospitality, Franciscan charity, and fraternal generosity wherewith 
they have entertained the delegates of the Conference in this meeting. 

4. To the Venerable Clerics of this friary the Conference tenders its con- 
gratulations and gratitude for copies of the May (1944) issue of the Portiun- 
cula Review, written by the Clerics and dedicated entirely to St. Bernardine 
of Siena. 

5. To Venerable Frater Xavier Strugalski, O.F.M., the Conference 
extends its admiration and congratulations on the excellent ‘‘Mass in Honor 
of St. Bernardine of Siena” which the Clerics rendered at the Solemn High 
Mass sung by the Very Reverend Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., and attended 
by all the delegates on Tuesday, June 27, 1944. 

6. WHEREAS the Conference has been edified by the sanctity and in- 
spired by the fruitful apostolate of St. Bernardine of Siena, the “Prince of 
Preachers,” therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED that the Conference recommend the work of preach- 
ing and the training of preachers in the order as the work of preeminent im- 
portance, and beg the Very Reverend Superiors to give this work and training 
an ever greater impetus and encouragement. 

7. WHEREAS St. Bernardine is one of the most famous preachers and 
writers of the Franciscan order, whereas he has taught both the order and 
the Church in his own day and ever since, whereas he has been cited by 
Doctors of the Church, other saints, and various popes, and has been praised 
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by saints, popes and other prominent persons in the course of five centuries, 
therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED that the Conference, in all esteem and respect for so 
great a Saint, favor the movement that he be declared a Doctor of the Church 
according to the customary proceedings of the Holy See in such matters. 

BE IT RESOLVED that to promote this laudable cause and to encourage 
scholarly studies in the order, the Superiors declare St. Bernardine the Patron 
of Humanistic Studies in the order, in consideration of the Saint’s distin- 
guished scholarship and classical attainments. 

BE IT RESOLVED that, to hasten the conferring of the Doctorate on St. 
Bernardine, his principal doctrines be taught in ovz seminaries and popular- 
ized in the sermons and writings of the friars. 

BE IT RESOLVED that in recognition of the fact that devotion to the 
Most Holy Name of Jesus was sacred to St. Francis, has ever been fostered 
by his order, and has been propagated and defended in an extraordinary 
manner by St. Bernardine, the Conference recommend that the friars often 
preach and write on this salutary devotion; and that in every mission they 
give they preach a major sermon on the Holy Name, stressing the glory of 
Jesus as St. Bernardine was accustomed to do. Moreover in books, decora- 
tions of churches and other buildings, and also on holy cards the friars are 
asked to use the sacred monogram IHS. 

8.. WHEREAS the Superiors have ordered Solemn Tridua and sermons 
in honor of St. Bernardine in this commemorative year, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED that the Conference congratulate the Franciscan Prov- 
inces of the United States and Canada on such Tridua celebrated this year. 

BE IT RESOLVED that of every sermon preached, or article or other 
writing published this year in honor of St. Bernardine, one copy be sent to 
the Friedsam Library of St. Bonaventure College, Allegany, N. Y., and an- 
other to the Franciscan Delegation in New York City. To facilitate this 
matter, each Province and Commissariat is asked to appoint a special com- 
mittee to collect and forward such sermons and writings. 

BE IT RESOLVED that a Bibliography of Bernardinian literature in our 
American friaries be published as soon as possible in FRANCISCAN STUDIES, 
and that the respective librarians of our friaries be helped in this laudable 
endeavor. 

BE IT RESOLVED that, since it will take some time until a critical edi- 
tion of St. Bernardine’s Latin sermons can be published, it be recommended 
that a facsimile reproduction of De la Haye’s edition of these sermons be 
published to facilitate study of the Saint’s works. 

9. To the Academy of American Franciscan History, founded in Wash- 
ington, D. C., this year, and to this Academy’s quarterly review, The Amer- 
icas, launched this summer, the Conference extends its congratulations and 
pledges its moral support for success in historical research. 

10. To the Very Reverend Mathias Faust, O. F.M., Delegate General, 
the Conference tenders its appreciation and promises its help for the Seraphic 
Society for Priestly Vocations, which he founded this spring, under the 
patronage of St. Bernardine, to foster vocations to the Seraphic Order. 
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